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Dr. Hamel’s Attempts to ascend Mont 
Blane. 


(Continued from page 69, and coneluded.) 


We hardly know what apology to 
offer to our readers, or to our author, 
for this long digression ; but, zuvat hec 
meminisse ; seated round our own fire- 
sides, and daily bound more closely to 
our native soil, by the clinging cares 
and businesses of life, we feel that our 
travelling days are over, and it is plea- 
sant to recall them to our mindss days 
of immense and innocent delight ; when 
all the plans of interest and dreams of am- 
bition were suspended ; when we floated 
loosely on the stream of life; yet when 
the mind was expanded, and the heart 
elevated by the scenes around us, and 
the true tone and domestic feeling of 
both, preserved by the constant recollec- 
tion of those at home, whorh we wished 
to be with us to share our delight, or to 
whom we hoped to communicate it at 
our future meetings. Some one, speak- 
ing of the first impressions of travelling, 
has said not untruly, 

“ Oh “twas a thing divine to be 
New born in freshest infancy, 

An infant strong and told; 
Where all that met the eye or ear 


Was new, or beautiful, or rare, 
So untaught wonder told. 


** For when we tread a stranger soil, 

We cast the wern, and native coil, 
New born ina new world; 

And every thing that glitterance wears, 

Which nature’s glorious banner bears, 
To infants eye unfurl’d. 


«« No tongue can tell the gush of joy, 

Changing the man into the boy, 
That with electric power 

Shakes off the load of daily life, 

The weary rounds, the petty strife, 
The idle busy hour.” 


To return to the glacier des Bossons 
-~it was in crossing this, that the party 
met with their first difficulty; a crevice, 
twenty feet in breadth, and unfathom- 


able, to appearance, in depth; but par 
Vou. V. 


_rallel to the two sides, and dividing the 


breadth, ran a wall, or ridge of ice, 
about a foot broad; and ten feet lower 
down in height than either of the sides. 
A ladder was let down to the ridge, 
and the first guide descended; he was 
followed by one of the travellers, who, 
leaving the ladder, stood on the narrow 
ridge with the dreadful precipice on 
either side, while the guide shifted the 
ladder to the other edge of the crevice, 
and then made room for his ascent. In 
this way the whole party passed; and 
jt must be admitted, that there was 
something not a little formidable to 
weak nerves, or unsteady heads, in the 
position on the narrow ridge in the cen- 
tre, 

The glacier, however, was passed 
without any accident; and at a quarter 
past eleven, they were above the point 
where it unites with that of Sacconay-—— 
at three, after having scrambled up @ 
slope of snow, of an inclination of 56°, 
they reached the foot of the Grand My 
let, The ascent, from this point to the 
top of the Grand Mulet, was very diffi- 
cult, being extremely steep and slippery, 
and full of loose rocks; however, at 
half past four they had: overcome the 
difficulty. Here they determined to 
stop for the night; they might well be 
disposed to rest from their labours, but 
they were principally determined by 
the threatening appearance of the sky. 
Searcely, indeed, had they manufactur- 
ed a sort of tent, by the help of their 
ladder and spiked poles, when the rain 
commenced, and the thunder rolled alJ 
eround them; the air was full of elec- 
tric matter; and Dr. Hamel says, that 
the violent agitation of the balls of the 
electrometer was quiteterrifying. The 
whole night was :stormy, but in the 
morning the rain ceased, and the atmos- 
phere was so fine and clear, that, from 
the spot on which they stood, they: saw 
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98 Hamel’s Attempts to ascend Mont Blanc. 


distinctly the Lake of Geneva, and even 
more distant objects. However, the 
weather was so unsettled, that it was re- 
solved to advance no farther for the 
day ; two of the guides weresent down 
to Le Prieuré for a further supply of 
provisions, and the day was passed in 
making diflerent experiments, and pre- 
paring fire-works for exhibition from 
the summit of Mont Blanc. At this 
height water was found to boil at a 
temperature of 72° of Reaumur’s. 

At five in the afternoon a shower of 
hail fell, and the weather was gloomy 
till midnight; from that time it cleared, 
and about five in the morning the guides 
announced that they might safely con- 
tinue the aseent. M. Selligue, however, 
had suffered so much from fatigue, that 
he declined going any farther; some 
difficulty was experienced in finding 
two guides to remain with him; Contet 
would have left behind two who had 
never made the ascent before, but they 
positively refused ; the weather was fine, 
and they would not lose the opportunity 
now oflered. Two others were at length 
induced to stay, and the two who had 
been sent down to Le Prieuré the day 
before, seem not to have returned, for 
the advancing party was now reduced to 
eleven, Messrs. Hamel, Henderson, and 
Dornford, with eight guides. The 
weather was magnificent above them, 
below was spread out a tranquil sea of 
white clouds, from out of whieh arose 
the heads of mountains here and there, 
as once before they had done from the 
retiring deluge; about seven the clouds 
dispersed, and they could look down 
evento Le Prieuré. The higher they 
ascended, they found the snow harder 
and less deep, and none seemed to have 
fallen for. some time. 

The space between the Dome du 
Gote and the Mont Maudits (the inaus- 
piciows appellation of the eastern shoul- 
der of Mont Blanc) is occupied by three 
platforms of snow, ascending one above 
another, and separated from each other 
and from the summit, by slopes, more 
or less perpendicular and difficult. The 
first platform and slope (of which last 
the inclination was from. 25 to 30°) 
were passed by eight o’clock; and in 
half an hour more they were at the 
elige of the last great platform. Here 
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the guides congratulated them on their 
success; they declared that all difficul- 
ties and dangers were at an end, and 
that a more rapid and easy ascent had 
never beer imade. The snow indeed 
was delightful to walk on, neither so 
hard as to be slippery, nor so soft as te 
yield much to their weight. The only 
inconvenience felt was from the rar‘ity 
of the atmosphere; Dr. Hamel’s pulse 
beat. 128 in a minute, and his thirst was 
constant and excessive. Here, how- 
ever, they were advised to breakfast ; 
the guides observing, that they would 
lose their appetite when they got higher 
up. At this point also Dr. Hamel 
made his final preparations for his ex- 
periments; he wrote a couple of notes 
to announce his arrival at the summit, 
leaving a blank for the hour ; his inten- 
tion was to attach them to a pigeon 
which he had brought with him from 
Sallenche, for the double purpose of 
seeing how it would fly in an atmosphere 
so fine, and whether it would find its 
way back to its mate. A bottle of the 
best wine was reserved, to be drank on 
the summit to the memory of De Saus- 
sure. 

Precisely at nine they continued their 
ascent, and successfully crossed the last 
grand platform. During this passage 
Dr. Hamel had fallen behind, and did 
not, regain his place till the rest of the 
party were half way up the last slope. 
At the top of this slope, the rock and 
ice rise nearly perpendicularly, and 
therefore, in order to reach the summit, 
it was necessary to make a circuit, 
striking off to the left, and so proceed- 
ing horizontally to a certain point, 
whence again turning to the right they 
would: find a more easy track to the 
summit. 

“ With this intention,(says Dr. Ham- 
el, and we are now arrived at so critical 
a point that we will translate our au- 
thor’s own words literally and faith- 
fully) we were advancing in a line near- 
ly horizontal, traversing the slope at 
about half way up its height, that is to 
say, at a nearly equal distance from the 
perpendicular rocks on our right and 
the platform of snow on our left. No 
one spoke, for at that height even speak- 
ing fatigues, and the fair conveys the 
sound but feebly. 1 was still the last; 
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and I walked twelve ‘steps at a time, 
then resting on my pole, I stepped to 
take in fifteen breathings of air. I found 
that in this way I could advance with- 
out exhausting myself. Furnished with 
green spectacles, and a crape over my 
face, my eyes were fixed on my foot- 
steps, which I was counting, when on 
a sudden I felt the snow yielding under 
my feet—thinking that I was only slip- 
ping, I stuck my pole into the ground on 
my left—but in vain; the snew which 
accumulated on my right overturned 
me, covered me, and I felt myself car- 
ried downwards with irresistible force. 
At first I thought that I was tke only 
one involved in the misfertune, but feel- 
ing the snow accumulate upon me ina 
degree almost to stop my breathing, I 
fancied that a great avalanche must be 
descending from Mont Blanc, and roll- 
ing the snow before it. Every moment 
I expected to be crushed beneath the 
mass; still as I was carried down, I 
constantly endeavoured to turn round, 
and I used all my strength to divide 
with my arms the snow, in which I was 
swimming, as it were, though buried in 
it. At tength I succeeded in getting 
my head above the surface, and then I 
saw that a great part of the whole slope 
was in motion, but perceiving too that 
I was near the edge of this sliding part, 
I made every effort I could to set my 
foot on the firm snow, in which I at 
last succeeded. Not till then did I dis- 
cover the real danger; for I found my- 
self close to a crevice, which in that 
part separated the slope from the plat- 
form. At the samc moment I saw the 
headof Mr. Henderson emerge from the 
snow, arid still nearer than myself to 
the abyss. Farther off I discovered Mr. 
Dornford and three guides, but the five 
others did not appear. I was still in 
hopes to see them emerge from the 
snow which had become stationary 
again; but Mathieu Balmat cried out, 
~ that there were people in the.crevice.’ 
I will not attempt to paint what then 
passed in my soul; Mr. Dornford-threw 
himself frantic on the snow in his despair, 
and Mr. Henderson was in a staté which 
made me.tremble for the consequences. 
But our feelings may be judged of, when 
a few minutes after we saw one of the 
enides issue from the crevice; our hur- 
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rahs redoubled at sight of a second ; 
and we now were in full expectation of 
seeing the other three, but, alas! they 
never appeared more.” 

This melancholy accident terminat- 
ed the expedition at the very moment 
when it seemed on the point of being 
crowned with success. The surviving 
guides, upon whom the disaster had 
come perfectly unexpected, seem to 
have been overcome by it; they could 
not be prevailed upon to tarry long in 
making useless endeavours to recover 
the bodies of their companions, and 
fearful of a second skip of the snow, they 
hurried the unwilling travellers down 
the descent. Of those who perished, 
who were the three first in the line, one 
was ascending fer the twelfth time, and 
the other two were those less experienc- 
ed young men whom Contet would 
have left below with M. Selligue, but 
who could not be induced to stay. 
Fortunately neither of them was mar- 
ried. Our readers will naturally in- 
quire into the cause of the disaster, and 
we think that from Dr. Hamtel’s nar- 
rative we can make it sufficiently clear 
to them. Successive falls of snow at 
such a height will naturally form sepa- 
rate beds or strata; and each bed, while 
it lies uppermost, will acquire from 
frost after rain, or the melting of the 
day, a slippery surface; so that the 
next bed will lie but loosely and inse- 
curely upon it, especially where the 
whole is on a slope of any steepness. 
We have seen that the whole band of 
eleven was advancing horizontally on 
the slope, each one treading in the foot- 
steps ef the man befere him, and all 
probably neartogether. dt is probable 
that this arrangement, evidently very 
injudicieus in this point of view, though 
it might have much to recommend it 
in another, was the cause of what hap- 
pened. Eleven men, treading in the 
same track, may have cut through the 
uppermost bed, and so divided it in 
half; the continuity broken, the upper 
part began to slide in a body over the 
lower, and the moment any one part 
was set in motion, the whole would . 
doubtless move, and acquire fresh power “ 
and rapidity in every foot that it de- 
scended. According to this notion, 


indeed, Dr. Hamel should have beer 
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the first to feel the sliding of the snow, 
and he seems to think, on the contrary, 
that it began at the head of the line. It 
is clear, however, from his own narra- 
tive, that there was scarcely any inter- 
val between the first and the last; for 
had there been, he must have been 
aware of the accident, as it happened 
to the rest, before it reached him. And 
another fact which he mentions, ex- 
plains why the interval was so short, 
and why consistently with our theory 
it may be very probable that the sliding 
did commence at the head of the line; 
and this is, that the inclination of the 
slope was there much more steep than 
in the rear. At that point, too, the 
snow slid off in a straight line to the 
crevice, while in the rear, the direction 
which it took was oblique; this accounts 
for the three first guides having been 
at once precipitated into the abyss, be- 
yond hope of recovery, while each of 
the remainder found his footing at a 
farther distance from it, in proportion 


as he was farther from the leading man ;° 


and Dr. Hamel, the last of the whole, 
emerged first, as we have seen, and at 
the greatest distance from the point.of 
danger. Mathieu Balmat, however, 
who walked the fourth, was an excep- 
tion to this; his great strength of body, 
and presence of mind, enabled him, 
though at first overturned, and carried 
downwards by the snow, to plunge his 
pole so deeply and firmly into the under 
bed, that it stuck firm as an anchor, 
and he clung to it, while the snow pass- 
ed over him. ‘The fifth and sixth 
guides were carried into the crevice; 
but lighting probably on some projeet- 
ing point, they were able to scramble 
out. Contet appeared with his coun- 
tenance blue, and all the symptoms of 
asphyxy upon. him: ‘The two other 
guides, and the three travellers, escap- 
ed. 

We will not pretend to suggest any 
measure by which this accident could 
bave been avoided; there is nothing so 
absurd as the facility with which crities 
at home provide remedies er preven- 
tives for the mishaps or imprudencies 
of travellers abroad. But it seems pro- 
bable, that had there been any appre- 
hension of the disaster, the party would 
have walked at a greater distance from 
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each other, or in different lines, and 
that recourse would have been had to 
the expedient, so ¢ommon in crossing 
a glacier, where thecrevices are hidden 
by new fallen snow, of connecting all 
the individuals of the troop by a rope 
passed round the waist of each. This 
would have given each one the strength 
and weight of the whole, and would 
probably have saved the lives of the 
unfortunate three who perished: 

We are much obliged to Dr. Hamel 
for his narrative ; though, from his im- 
perfect acquaintance with the language 
in which he writes, it has taken us some 
pains to acquire a clear notion of the 
most interesting parts, and though it is 
by no means so full and minute as we 
could desire. The field is still open 
for our own countrymen to range in: 
and we sincerely hope that they will, 
without loss of time, and while every 
thing is fresh in their memories, favour 
the world with some account of their 
arduous and highly interesting though 
unsuccessful expedition. 


Passion Week at Rome. 
(From Berrian’s Travels. ) 

From the day we came to Rome, 
which was Palm Sunday, the beginning 
of Passion Week, till Wednesday, there 
were no ceremonies to be seen at St. 
Peter’s or the Vatican. This evening 
we went to the Sistine chapel, to hear 
the music. It was rather late when we 
got there, and for this reason, with an- 
other more weighty, I was afraid I 
should not gain admission. None were 
allowed to enter unless they were in 
full dress, and 1 had unfortunately left 
my small clothes at Leghorn. How- 
ever, I pressed through the crowd, near 
the circle of Swiss guards, who stood 
with their halberds around the door. A 
great many were refused on account of 
theiv dress; but one of the masters of 
ceremenies, either being deceived by 
my tight pantaloons, or thinking they 
came under ihe rule, told me to enter. 
There were so many before me, that I 
could not get near enough to see any 
thing. The vespers were sung in plain 
chant, and with unusual dulness. The 
principal objeet of expectation was the 
celebrated Miserere by Allegri. At 
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length, when the psalms were finished, 
and all the lights were extinguished, 
the choir commenced—Oh! it was like 
the ravishing harmony of Heaven, if 
we could suppose that the plaintive 
Voice of supplication were heard there. 
It thrilied my whole frame, and brought 
tears into my eyes, and kept them there 
for many minutes. Such tenderness, 
such melody, such unison, such power 
and compass of voice, I did not sup- 
pose possible in human beings. The 
tones were as new as the effect. But 
what a painful afterthought! This mu- 


sic of angels was from the most hum-~ 


bled and degraded of men. 

The Miserere has now been sung in 
the Sistine chapel, on Wednesday and 
Friday of Holy Week, for one hundred 
and seventy years. It is thought that 
the extraordinary charms of this music 
are not so much owing to the piece it- 
self, as to the traditionary graces which 
have been handed down from one gene- 
ration to another. But neither these 
improvements, which are so arbitrary 
as to be subject to perpetual change, 
and so evanescent as scarcely to be re- 
tained, nor the long preparation requir- 
ed of all who take a part in it, could 
account for the overwhelming effect of 
the Mieerere, were not the composition 
divine. They are the breathings of 
Allegri’s own soul, repeated in softened 
and dying echoes. 

In the evening I made a visit, with 
two or three of my friends, to the Coli- 
seum by moonlight. Excepting a guard 
or two at the entrance, and a few per- 
sons who had been led there by the 
same feelings as ourselves, there was 
nothing to interrupt our reflections. 
After looking around awhile from the 
arena, we went above, ranged cautiously 
through the gloomy corridors, and at 
length gained the best and highest point 
from which this stupendous ruin can be 
viewed. Here, the outer wall having 
fallen, we could dimly see at a distance 
one or two solitary monuments of the 
ancient-city. From our elevated posi- 
tion, and the obscurity of night, the ir- 
regularities of the interior were in a 
great measure lost. This vast mass of 
ruins was thrown into shape, the ellip- 
tical form appeared more perfect and 
beautiful, the magnitude and extent en- 
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larged, and the height more towering 
and majestic. The loftiest part, on 
our right, was buried in deep shade, 
except where the moon-beams broke 
through the arcades and other aper- 
tures, and faintly lighted the winding 
galleries. ‘They fell with full lustre ou 
the other, showing the uneven outline 
of broken walls, and the decayed and 
falling arches with the most ing 
effect. In such a place, so still, so se- 
cluded and sublime, could the recollec- 
tions of carnage and tumult have been 
suppressed ; could any one purpose to 
which it had been devoted have been 
referred to the honour or happiness of 
man; we could not help feeling a kind 
of melancholy delight bordering on en- 
thusiasm. Avs it is, we only admire the 
grand and picturesque appearance of 
these ruins. We become pensive and 
thoughtful. The end of man and his 
works, the fate of empires, the vanity of 
all earthly glory, is forced upon our 
minds by the solemn emblem before us- 
We love to indulge in these feelings. 
They agitate the heart for a moment, 
but they soon soothe anc compose it 
again. We lingered for an hour before 
we could prevail on ourselves to part 
with the scene or the reflections it ex- 
cited. 

March 19th. This morning I di- 
rected my steps again towards the Va- 
tican. ‘The making the holy sepulchre 
in the Pauline chapel; the washing the 
feet of thirteen pilgrims, called apostles, 
in the Clementine hall; and the wait- 
ing on the same by the Pope himself, 
im the Consistory ; were among the ce- 
remonies of Holy Thursday. There 
was an immense press, and an eager 
and active curiosity to see the services 
of the Holy Week. From this circum- 
stance, and from being ignorant that in 
some cases the formality of a ticket was 
necessary to gain admission, I misse 
several of them. : 

In approaching St. Peter’s, however, 
I was just in time to see the Pope give 
his blessing, from the balcony, to a vast 
multitude assembled in the court before 
it. Every thing is well arranged at 
Rome, and when it is intended to pro- 
duce an effect, they take special pains 
not to be disappointed. Accordingly, 


that the prostration of the people might 
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be tnore reverent and profound, the host 
was elevated when the benediction was 
pronounced. Many bowed the knee ; 
ail were uncovered; and though there 
might not have been much ef devout 
feeling in this promiscuous crowd, it 
was certainly a pompous and impressive 
spectacle. But I could not help think- 
ing, that these marks of outward devo- 
tion were not merely the humble atti- 
tudes suitable to sinners, in receiving 
the blessing of God from the mouth of 
his ministering servant, but, on the part 
of many, an act of homage to a frail 
mortal, invested with attributes above 
his condition. As he was moved back 
in his chair from the sight of the multi- 
tude, this persuasion made me feel a 
degree of pity and pain which the occa- 
sion might net have justified. The er- 
rors of the church of Rome appear to 
us so gross that, perkaps, we are scarce- 
ly qualified to form an unprejudiced 
judgment even of her most innocent 
and edifying practices. 

In the evening we went again to the 
Sistine chapel, to hear the Miserere. 
The singers were the same, the music 
was by another. It was an admirable 
piece, and sung so divinely, that I was 
scarcely less affected by these new 
strains than by the composition of Al- 
legri. 

The Pauline chapel had been illumi- 
nated by several hundred torches, for 
the ceremony of the holy sepulchre, 
that were still burning. I passed on 
with the crowd that accompanied 
Charles IV. late king of Spain, who 
went in to offer up, in this public man- 
ner, his private adorations. The prince 
of Bavaria was also a devout and con- 
stant attendant on the ceremonies of 
the Holy Week. 

March 20th. On Good Friday we 
visited the church of St. John Lateran. 
It is said to have been built by Constan- 
tine, though every trace of its antiquity 
is lost in modern alterations. 

While we were walking through it, 
examining the different parts, our ears 
were saluted with such sweet and en- 
chanting sounds, that curiosity was sus- 
pended ; and it was not till this delight- 
ful service was over, which went to the 
heart, that we could attend to what 
merely pleased the eye. The music 
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was neither so plaintive, nor so power- 
ful as the Miserere of the Vatican, 
though nothing could surpass it in melo- 
dy, in execution, and in its soft and sub- 
duing influence over the feelings. The 
notes came upon us through the long 
aisles, in such mellowed tones, and with 
such a charm and effect, as cannot be 
conceived by those who have not heard 
Italian voices in the noblest of churches. 

In the evening we went once more to 
hear the Miserere of Allegri. After 
listening to this incomparable piece 
again with a delight which. repetition 
could not pall, we came down from the 
Sistine chapel to see the iluminated 
cross in St. Peter’s. ‘This obvious idea, 
which has been considered as one of the 
most sublime conceptions of Michael 
Angelo, in our estimation, would have 
given no great credit to an humbler 
name. It fell altogether short of our 
expectations, in splendour, dimensions, 
and effect. The lustre which it threw 
immediately around, contrasted with 
the obscurity beyond this circle, might 
have set off a venerable Gothic pile, to 
which dimness and gloom are congeni- 
al, but the beauty of this gorgeous and 
magnificent edifice can only appear in 
full light. ‘The delicate colours of the 
variegated marbles, the mild radiance 
of the gilded domes, the unrivalled gra- 
ces of the Mosaic paintings, the rich- 
ness and elegance of the sepulchral mo- 
numents, the wonderful magnitude of 
the building, which receives no increase 
from artifice or illusion, are lost by 
shade and.concealment, and set off only 
by the dazzling blaze of a meridian sun. 

We had not remained long in look- 
ing at the cross, and the crowds that 
flocked in to see it, when our Italian 
companion, Mr. Totti, began to show 
some uneasiness. He had hired the 
coach in which we came, till the end of 
the Miserere, and he was well aware 
that every moment’s delay beyond the 
appointed time, would give room for 
clamour and dispute, for the hackmen 
in Rome are very Shylocks in a bar- 
gain. ‘The price we had agreed to pay 
was immoderate, but, according to the 
fears of our friend, on our returning to 
the carriage, the knave demanded dou- 
ble. Mr. Totti reasoned calmly with 
him for a moment, but finding that he 
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grew loud and insolent, to draw the at- 
tention of persons around us, he order- 
ed him, in an absolute tone, to drive us 
to the magistrate. The fellow hesitat- 
ed, but as Totti was determined, he re- 
luctantly complied. The case being 
clearly stated, the magistrate declared 
that the Miserere was supposed to end 
with the Ave Maria, though in fact it 
was three quarters of an hour before, 
and that, therefore, we were not bound 
to pay him any more than the stipulat- 
ed sum. H we chose to give him a tri- 
fle for the delay, it was very welt: he 
did not impose it upon us as an obliga- 
tion. The coachman, not relishing this 
decision, became impertinent and cla- 
morous in the presence of the judge. 
But an imperious threat to send a car- 
binier home with him, if he were not 
more civil, soon silenced him. He then 
quietly drove us to the coffee-house, 
and servilely attempted to gain of us by 
entreaty what he could not extort by 
insolence. Such is the base and de- 
— character of the common Ita- 
jans. 

March 21st. To-day I attended 
mass in the Pontifical palace, on the 
Quirinal hill. It was the anniversary 
of the election of Pius VII. and it was 
understood that the Pope himself would 
assist in the celebration. ‘Twenty-four 
cardinals, who were dressed in flowing 
purple robes, the hoods of which were 
lined with white damask, and whose 
heads were powdered and crowns co- 
vered with a circular piece of scarlet 
cloth, took the upper seats on each side 
of the chapel; the dignitaries next in 
rank sat below them; and the inferior 
clergy on seats scarcely raised above 
the floor. They had not proceeded far 
in the service before the masters of cere- 
monies (who on this occasion were 
dressed in black robes, with seapularies 
of netted muslin hanging on their shoul- 
ders) went in to the cardinals, and, al- 
most in the twinkling of an eye, chang- 
ed their purple mantles for scarlet. A 
few minutes after, the infirm old Pope, 
a man of a mild and meek countenance, 
and who in his person, his features, and 
especially in his air and manner, was 
not unlike the late Bishop Moore, of 
New-York, was brought in on a chair, 


and placed upon a throne. Bishops 
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(as I supposed) adjusted the folds of his 
garments, cardinals ministered around 
him, incense was thrown into his face, 
and every mark of respect short of ab- 
solute homage, was shown to this vice- 
gerent of Heaven. They then went on 
celebrating the mass with extraordinary 
pomp, and the Pope occasionally took 
a part in it with the officiating cardinal, 
in a low, hollow, and tremulous voice. 
They both wore mitres, which were of 
a light straw colour, and not distinguish- 
able at the distance from which I saw 
them, either in their form. or appear- 
ance. In the more solemn parts of the 
service they were taken off. The car- 
dinals afterwards rese in succession 
from their seats; they advanced to- 
wards the Pope, while the masters of 
ceremonies. arranged the long train of 
their garments, to prevent entangle- 
ment and confusion ; they bowed pro- 
foundly to his holiness, kissed his hand, 
and returned. ‘Two of. the inferior 
clergy kissed his foot. During the mass, 
there was music occasionally, but it was 
less sweet and harmonious than com- 
mon. After the gospel, a cardinal 
taking a censer, repeated the ceremony 
of throwing incense in the Pope’s face, 
and then did it successively to all his 
brethren. These things were perform- 
ed with grace and dignity. The be- 
haviour of Cardinal Deria was singu- 
larly composed and devout, and, of the 
greater part, perfectly grave and be- 
coming, though I observed, among a 
few, a considerable degree of levity, 
and, in one or two instances, even while 
on their knees. When mass was end- 
ed, the Pope was carried out in the 
same manner as he had been brought 
in. 
In the form and pageantry of this 
morning’s ceremonies there was much 
for the eye; but to those unacquainted 
with the significance and grounds of 
them, there seemed to be little for the 
heart and understanding. On descend- 
ing, the court was filled with the gaudy 
carriages of these ecclesiastical dignita- 
ries, and we were as strongly reminded 
below of the vanities of this world, as 
above of the solemn realities of anether. 

In the evening we went to Trinity 
Church of the Pilgrims, to see these 
humble men of the staff and beads serv- 
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ed by cardinals and nobles. Prepara- 
tions were made for washing their feet 
and satisfying their stomachs, but the 
spiritual lords showed no love of this 
employment, and neither poverty of 
spirit, nor the ostentation of it, could 
‘bring a single one of them there, to as- 
sist at so edifying a spectacle. A few 
young men, and some laymen of distinc- 
tion, washed the feet of these followers 
of St. Philip, and then kissed them in 
token of humility and brotherly love, 
but with a fastidiousness justly warrant- 
ed, even after this ablution. ‘They then 
waited on them at supper, embarrass- 
ing the poor pilgrims by this unwonted 
service, though without taking off the 
edge of their appetites. These were 
always either keen and active, or else 
they had been held in requisition for 
the occasion. 

March 22d. This being Easter Sun- 
day, we pressed forward with all the 
world to St. Peter’s. From the im- 
mense crowd which thronged it, and 
the confused noise of a promiscuous 
multitude, the greater part could neither 
see nor hear any thing. A glimpse of 
the Pope’s mitre, and a few notes from 
the choir, mixed with the shofiling, 
whispering, and conversation of thou- 
sands, was all that could be gained by 
the utmost straining of eyes and ears. 
After many fruitless efforts to obtain a 
more perfect gratification, I went to se- 
cure a good place for seeing every thing 
at the benediction, but thus lost sight of 
the stately procession in which the Pope 
was carried out of the church, made up 
of all that was illustrious in that vast 
assembly, princes, nobles, cardinals, 
and bishops. I mounted one of the 
colossal statues on the colonnade, be- 
tween seventy and eighty feet above the 
ground, and, from this giddy elevation, 
had a fine view of the front of St. Peter’s 
and of the court. The Pope’s guards, 
consisting of about six hundred horse- 
men, were drawn up in three sides of a 
hollow square, a little below the porch. 
This quadrangular enclosure was va- 
cant, but the space between them and 
the church, the whole of the circular 
court without, the roofs of the colon- 
nade, the street which leads to the cas- 
tle of St. Angelo, the doors and win- 
cows af the neighbouring houses, were 
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filled with people ; and such a vast mu]- 
titude of all ages, sexes, and conditions, 
so variously grouped, in holiday attire, 
“ darting their desiring eyes” upon the 
Pope, and attending his motions with 
eager expectation, presented a specta- 
cle which, without the aid of a religious 
selemnity, would have been exceeding- 
ly grand and imposing. Assoon as the 
Pope appeared at the balcony, the host 
was elevated, the benediction was given, 
some prostrated themselves, and all 
were uncovered, the canons fired at the 
castle of St. Angelo, the trumpets 
sounded, and these acts and ceremonies 
of religion were accompanied with all 
“the pomp and circumstance” of world- 
ly rejoicing. 

In the evening the front and dome of 
St. Peter’s were illuminated with taste, 
but not with much glare or effect. 
While we were observing the prepara- 
tions for it, one of our company enter- 
ed into conversation with a well dressed 
Stalian, who was standing near us. He 
answered some questions about the illu- 
mination very civilly, and with a ready 
loquacity made such other communica- 
tions as he thought might be gratifying. 
But never was there a people so keen 
formoney. Nosooner had he finished, 
than he requested something for his 
trouble, 

I did not wait for the second ijlumi- 
nation, which is commonly more bril- 
liant, as it began to be rainy and un- 
pleasant; but I had a fine view, from 
the Pincian hill, of this beautiful and 
dazzling exhibition. Fire-works at the 
castle of St. Angelo closed the amuse- 
ments of this sacred festival. 

This was an interesting week at 
Rome, not merely on account of the 
ceremonies which have been noticed, 
but from the great concourse of stran- 
gers from every part of Europe, and 
even from America. The streets and 
public places were thronged, and this 
ancient and fallen city, to which we are 
accustomed to attach the ideas of soli- 
tude and desertion, was animated with 
the activity and bustle of her better 
days. The gay carriages of visitors; 
the still more gaudy equipages of the 
cardinals, bishops, aad noblesof Rome; 
the multitude ef hacks which carried 
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pressed along with rival eagerness, put- 
ting every humble foot passenger on the 
alert, and sometimes driving him so 
close to the wall as scarcely to allow 
him the chance of escaping. For as 
the streets are without side-walks, and 
often so narrow as just to admit two 
carriages abreast, there is really diffi- 
culty and danger in getting along. The 
liveried gentry pay little regard to the 
safety or affright of those below them, 
and each one learns to take care of 
himself when closely pressed, and to 
gain a timely shelter in a gateway, por- 
tico, or any recess which is nearest at 
hand. One or two coachmen, two, and 
Sometimes three footmen, (and occa- 
sionally two bareheaded avant-cou- 
reurs, or heralds, holding silver verges 
in their hands, and running before with 
the speed of the horses,) are the usual 
appendages of every carriage. Each 
family has its appropriate livery ; but 
though they differ in the style of their 
decorations, yet the cocked hat, the 
powdered head, or bag wig, and the 
party coloured dress of Merry Andrews, 
are common to all. This tinsel show 
and real splendour, this haste and con- 
fusion, this mixture of high and low in 
the pursuit of the same objects, this 
holiday recreation, in which all were 
so busy and yet so idle, made a most 
lively and amusing scene. Some things 
were impressive and affecting, but still 
the Holy Week at Rome is more like a 
carnival than the season of our Saviour’s 
death and passion. 


—— 
THE PSALMS. 


Extracts from the New Family Bible now 
publishing by T. & J. Swords, under the 
direction of the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart. 

(The passages within brackets are added to this edition 

by the American editor.) 

Psatm XXIX. Iw this Psalm the su- 
nreme dominion of God, and the awful- 
ness of his power, are demonstrated from 
the tremendous noise, and the astonishing 
force of the thunder, p cr cw Le os 
by a bold but apt figure, denominat 
«the voice of the Most High.” It is 
enough to say of it, that the sublimity of 
the matter is perfectly equalled by the un- 
affected energy of the style. Bp. Lowth. 


Ver. 3 The voice of the Lop is up- 
on the waters; the God of glory thun- 


dereth : the Logp is upon many waters. 
Vou. V. 
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[The reason why the mighty are ex- 
horted to serve Jehovah, is because of his 
wondrous works in the world, and in the 
church.—By the ‘* voice” or “ word” of 
God, the “ waters” were driven down into 
the deep, and forbidden to overflow the 
earth any more; by the voice of God the 
tumultuous and raging nations subsided, 
and the church was immoveably fixed up- 
on the rock of her salvation; and by the 
Gospel of the “ God of glory,” all those 
effects were produced in the hearts of 
men, which are wrought upon terrestrial 
substances, by its well known and most 
significant emblem, in the material hea- 
vens. Bp. Horne.) 


4 The voice of the Lorp is power- 
ful; the voice of the Lorp is full of 
majesty. 

[4. The voice of the Lord is powerful ;} 
Of the power and majesty of God’s voice 
when he speaketh from heaven in thunder, 
few hearts are insensible; of the power 
and majesty of his voice, when he spoke 
from heaven by his apostles, those “ sons 
of” the spiritual “ thunder,” the world 
was once fully sensible. Bp. Horne. ] 


5 The voice of the Lorp breaketh 
the cedars; yea, the Lorp breaketh the 
cedars of Lebanon. 


{The force of lightning is known to 
rend in pieces the tallest and strongest 
trees in a moment; nor is the word of 
less effectual in bringing down the loftiest 
pride, and rending. the hardest heart of 
man, by the Spirit which accompanieth 
it. Bp. Horne. 

9 The voice of the Lorn maketh the 
hinds to calve, and discovereth the fo- 
rests: and in his temple doth every one 
speak of his glory. 

[Storms of thunder and lightning, at- 
tended often with whirlwinds, strip the 
trees of their leaves and bark, and disclose 
the recesses of forests. It is by the “word 
of God” that the “ hidden things of dark- 
ness are manifested,” and the “ counsels 
of all hearts revealed:” for “ all things 
are naked and opened unto the eyes of 
him, with whom we have to do.” 1 Cor. 
iv.5; Heb. iv.13. For these his marvel- 
lous works, in the natural and spiritual 
world, God is daily “ glorified” in the 
“Church.” Bp. Horne.} 

The practice of the great duty of prais- 
ing God for his works, and for his mer- 
cies, will preserve in our souls a constant 
and lively sense of his glorious perfections; 
which will be a means of making us trul 
religious, and will make all other religi- 
ous duties easy and pleasant to us. His 
almighty power will make us dread offend- 
ing him; the sense of our dependence 
upon him, and his continual care over us, 
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will incline us-to love him with all our 
heart and soul; and the grateful remem- 
brance of his past mercies will make us 
put our whole trust in him fer the time to 
come. Bp. Wilsen. 


11 The Lorp will give strength un- 


to his people; the Lorp will bless his 
people with peace. 


[1l Vhe Lord will give strength &c.] 
From Jehovah, whose power and majesty 
have been with so much sublimity display- 
ed in this whole Psalm, we are to expect, 
through faith and prayer, “ strength” to 
overcome our enemies, whether ghostly or 
bodily ;-and also the blessing of “ peace,” 
which must be the fruit of vistery. Thou, 
© Christ, art the “ mighty God,” and, 
therefore, thou art the “ Prince of Peace,” 
Isa. ix. 6. Bp. Horne.] 


Psatm XXX. Ver. 5 For his anger 
endureth but a moment; in his favour 
is life; weeping may endure for a night, 
but joy cometh in the morning. 


[5. For his anger endureth but a mo- 
nent ; | The accomplishment of God’s pro 
mises must, as to the season of it, be left 
to the disposals of his all-wise providence, 
and there may be a considerable time, and 
many afflictions, between the giving the 
promise and the performance of it. How- 
ever, good men shali not finally be disap- 
pointed, and though some events may 
seem to be arguments of his displeasure 
towards them, yet, as the Psalmist found 
by his own experience, the duration of his 
anger is but short, comparatively “ but 
for a moment,” but the effects of his fa- 
vour substantial and durable. Dr. Chan- 
dler | 

{This is a most beautiful and affecting 
image of the sufferings and exaltation of 
Christ; of the sorrows and joys of a peni- 
tent: of the miseries of time, and the glo- 
ries of eternity; of the night of death, 


and the morning of the resurrection. Bp. 
Horne. | 


6 And in my prosperity I said, I 
shall never be moved. 

7 Lorp,. by thy favour thou hast 
made my mountain to stand: strong: 
thou didst hide thy face, and 1 was 
troubled. 


(David, after his success against Gok- 
ah, and Christ, upon his triumphant en- 
try into Jerusalem, were hailed by the ac- 
clamations and hosannas of the people, as 
the Christian may sometimes meet with 
the applauses.of the world, and be led to 
think himself established in prosperity. 
But other troubles awaited David; and 
the blessed Jesus was nailed to the cross. 
Let not the disciple expect to be above his 
master; nor ia the season of light and joy 


neglect te prepare for the approaching 
days of sorrow and darkness. Bp. Horne.} 


9 What profit 2s there in my blood, 
when I ge down to the pit? Shall the 
dust praise thee? shall it declare thy 
truth? 


This religious song of thanksgiving is 
particularly adapted to persons who have 
escaped great danger. Those whom God 
has thus delivered ought to celebrate his 
goodness, and invite all men to celebrate 
it with them. But, above all, we ought 
to take notice of the instructions here gi- 
ven us concerning the usefulness of afffic- 
tions. Even the best of men sometimes 


forget themselves in prosperity: but God. 


makes use of adversity to inspire them 
with a holy fear, to bring them to a sense 
of their duty, and to oblige them to have 
recourse to him ; and then he is reconcil- 
ed, and hears their cry, changing their 
sorrow into joy, and their complaints into 
songs of praise. Ostervald. ) 


11 Thou hast turned for me my 
mourning into dancing : thou hast put 


off my sackcloth, and girded me with 
gladness. 


(11. Whou hast turned for me my mourn- 
ing into dancing: &c. | This might be true 
of David, delivered from his calamity; it 
was true of Christ, arising from the tomb, 
to die no more; it is true of the penitent, 
exchanging his sackcloth for the garments 
of salvation; and it will be verified in us 


all at the last days, when we shall put off 


the dishonours of the grave, to shine in 
glory everlasting. Bp. Horne.] 


Anecdote of Grorce UE. 


(From a recent English publigation.) 


M. Mounier was president of the 
National Assembly in France on the 
famous 5th and 6th of October, 1789, 
and conducted himself on that trying 
eccasion so as to merit and receive the 
approbation of every good man in 
France. The high sense of his conduct 
entertained by the present king, I have 
seen expressed in the strongest manner 
inhisown hand. Notlong after the mur- 
der of Louis XVI. M. Mounier came to 
England, and passed about three months 
in London. His reputation carried him 
into the first society, and his talents 
and acquirements secured him atten- 
tion and regard, The king expressed 
a wish to see him, and a time was fixed 
for the interview, to which M. M. yield- 
ed with something like regret. “ Ien- 
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tertained,” said he, “ for George III. 
great respect as a king of a free people, 
and asa man in private life, of great 
personal worth; but I had made up, I 
know not how, a very low estimate-of 
his talents, penetration, judgment, and 
‘public character. Our interview took 
place as appointed, and I must confess, 


after along and minute conversation on 


the most important and interesting to- 
picsof the day, that I found myself 
compelled to-change, in every essential 
point, may previous estimate of your 
king’s character. His inquiries respect- 
ing eur disasterous revolution were very 
particular, and remarkably pertinent, 
and the observations which he made on 
particular epochs, and on the general 
process by which the royal authority 
was overthrown, were at once liberal 
and just. He was anxious to know 
every the minutest detail respecting the 
conduct and the fate of the unfortunate 
Louis. His questions and his remarks 
on my answers continued to display 
not less sagacity than sensibility. At 
iength, with great feeling and force, the 
king said, in some such terms as these 
—‘ Poor Louis XVI! it must be ad- 
mitted, even by his enemies, that he 
possessed all the patient virtues of a 
Christian and amartyr; and it must be 
granted, even by his friends, that he 
wanted all that decision and energy of 
character, which were so necessary in 
the circumstances in which he was piac- 
ed. In looking round the world, Sir, I 
know not when or where these disas- 
terous principles may be arrested. I 
am not sure that even we, free as we 
are, and happy as we may be, shall 
escape the contagion. But, Sir, in an- 
ticipating, as is my duty, this painful 
alternative, my resolution is fixed,— 
the faithful part of my people will find 
me firm ; 1 am persuaded that no king 
ever should die on a scaffold, nor will I. 
If I nvust fall, I will fall at the -head of 
my army and faithful adherents, as the 
king of a free people should fall, in de- 
fence of the constitution and of social 
order.’ I was much astonished and 
gratified, continued M. Mounier, with 
the whole conversation. I was much af- 
fected by his remarkable reference to 
himself, and by the fine mixture of feel- 
ing and of force with which he uttered 
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these words, so worthy of the constitu- 
tional king of a free people. In short, 
I left the presence of George III. with 
very different feelings, and with a very 
diflerent estimate, from those which I 
brought with me. He is a man of most 
respectable talents, judicious in his 
views, strictly constitutional in his pur- 
poses, and of the most determined and 
decisive character.” It may be proper 
to atid, that M. Mounier (who died in 
1806, yet comparatively a young man) 
was one of the most independent-mind- 
ed men who eyer lived; that he was 
utterly incapable in any circumstances 
of flattery or of exaggeration. We con- 
sider his opinion of George III. thus 
contrasted with his previous estimate, 
formed in ignorance, as furnishing a su- 
perior eulogium to any thing which we 
could ourselves say or collect. 


——— 
Indian Theory of Astronomy. 


(From Asiatic Researches.) 


Tue Hindus, as is well known, place 
the earth in the centre of the world, and 
make the sun and moon, and minor 
planets, revolve round it; apparently 


in concentric orbits, with utiequal or ir- * 


regular motion. For a physical expla- 
nation of the pheenomena, they imagine 
the planets driven by currents of .air 
along their respective orbits (besides 
one great vortex carrying stars and 
planets, with prodigious velocity, round 
the earth, in the compass of a day). 
The winds or currents impelling the 
several planets, communicate to them 
velocities, by which their motion should 
be equal, and in the plane of the elip- 
tic; but the planets are drawn from this 
course by-certain controlling powers, 
Situated at the apogees, conjunctions, 
and nodes. ‘These powers are clothed 
by Hindu imaginations, with celestial 
bodies, invisible to human sight, and 
furnished with hands and reins, by 
which they draw the planets from their 
direct path and uniform progress. The 
being at the apogee, for instance, con- 
stantly attracts the planet towards itself 
(alternately, however) with the right 
and left hands. The deity of the node 
diverts the planet, first to one side, then 
to the other, from the ecliptic. And, 
lastly, the deity at the conjunction 
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causes the planét to be one while sta- 
tionary, another while retrogade, and 
to move at different times, with velocity 
accelerated or retarded. These fancied 
beings are considered as mvisible plan- 
ets; the nodes and apogees having a 
motion of their own in the eliptic. This 
whimsical system, more worthy of the 
mythologist than of the astronomer, is 
gravely set forthin the Suryasiddhanta; 
and even BuHascaRra gives into it, 
though not without indications of re- 
luctant acquiescence ; for he has not 
noticed it in his text, and only briefly 
in his notes. 











African Superstition. 
(From the Christian Observer for Dec. 1820.) 


One of the Missionaries of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, in Africa, gives 
the following account of the ignorance 
and superstition of the natives among 
whom he resides. 

‘ The King of Lattakoo, on returning 
from a long journey to the east, reported 
that he had_met with tribes of men, 
who had never seen any of his people 
(the Bootchuanas,) but had heard re- 
ports of them, which stated, that they 
had tails like cows; they flocked to- 
gether from all quarters to see him and 
his people, and were greatly astonished 
to find that they were like themselves. 

‘A wooden clock, with three little 
figures which strike bells, denoting the 
hours and quarters, which was sent to 
Lattakoo by the society, has excited 
great astonishment. Some of the na- 
tives disputed among themselves whe- 
ther these little men were made by God 
or man; they also wished toknow whe- 
ther they ate meat and drank milk, It 
was also reported among them, that 
these three little men had come in the 
night, in a waggon without oxen. In 
short, this clock appears to them the 
most wonderful thing ever known in 
the country. 

‘ After a season of great drought, one 
of the people called Rain-makers visit- 
ed Lattakoo. These people are con- 
sidered as a kind of inferior deities. 
Many of the inhabitants went out to 
meet him, and made him a present of a 


sheep. 


‘On the same day, a rain-meeting 
was held at Maklak’s kraal, and the 
rain-maker was presented with a fat ox. 
He then issued an order, forbidding the 
men to go into the fields to dig, &c. 
threatening that if they disobeyed this 
order, lightning would come down and 
kill them. This mandate was punctu- 
ally obeyed. How ready are they to 
listen to the word of man, but how back- 
ward to regard the wor’ of God! After 
this some clouds appeared; and great 
hopes were entertained that the rain 
would soon fall. 

‘In one of the rain-meetings, held 
about this time, the rain-maker com- 
plained that the Dutch people (so the 
natives call the missionaries) hindered 
the rain, and caused the clouds to pass 
away, by reason of some of their cus- 
toms: he therefore recommended it to 
Mateebe to send them away. But, 
though many probably wished this, no- 
thing was done. 

‘ At length, no rain having fallen, 
the people began to be impatient, and 
to curse him, saying, that the rain- 
maker was a liar, and too old to make 
rain. Not knowing what todo, he went 
up to the top of one of the mountains, 
and rolleddown stones. This was done 
to amuse them, and gain time, for they 
were ready to drive him away. 

‘About twelve days after this, the 
people rejoiced greatly on account of 
copious showers, which fell for two or 
three days in great abundance. After 
which, the rain-maker, with a great 
number of women, paraded the town, 
singing, and begging presents, on ac-~ 
count of the rain.’ 

The missionary relates several dis- 
putes and battles between the Boot- 
chuanas and the Bushmen, in conse- 
quence of stealing cattle: and the for- 
mer were much displeased with the mis- 
sionaries, who would have dissuaded 
them from killing some of the thieves 
when taken, and informed them, that 
though they might preach to them, they 
must not attempt to alter their laws, 
In one instance, a feast was held on ocr 
casion of the execution of a Bushman, 
who had stolen an ox, and who was not 
able to restore two in its stead, accord- 
ing to their law. 


Several storms of thunder, lightning, 
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and rain, having occurred, by which a 
woman, and several of the cattle were 
killed, a ceremony took place to pre- 
vent further mischief. The rain-maker 
gave orders that no women should go 
out to work in the field, for that the 
clouds must have medicine, or they 
would kill more. The king then, with 
the rain-maker, and a great number of 
people, went forth to bury the woman, 
stabbing the ground with their assigais, 
and making fires to form smoke for the 
clouds ; and then, having washed the 
body with water, they permitted one of 
the missionaries to bury it in their usual 
way. 
—— 
Bonaparte at Elba. 


Tue following particulars respecting 
this extraordinary personage, are ex- 
tracted from Williams’s Travels in Italy, 
&c. and will, we presume, be neither 
uninteresting or unentertaining to our 
readers. 

* His mode of life was peculiar. He 
rose at two in the morning and studied 
till daylight, being particularly fond of 
French history and Egyptian re- 
searches. At daylight he went out on 
foot, or on horseback, whatever the 
weacher, tosuperintend his public roads, 
or the building of his country house at 
Saint Martino, about three miles from 
the town. At nine he returned to 
breakfast, which consisted of a dish or 
two of meat, of which he eat sparingly, 
and various kiuds of wiue, all of which 
he tasted. A cup of coffee followed. 
He then retired to bed, and slept two 
hours; after which he remained in his 
cabinet till the evening (in summer,) 
receiving strangers, direeting his govern- 
ment, giving audience on business, ar- 
ranging his plans, and latterly, perhaps, 
preparing those spirited proclamations 
which he issued on his landing in France. 

‘In the evening, attended by Ber- 
trand or Drouet, he took an airing to 
Saint Martino or Longone, with more 
than his usual state, and always in his 
carriage. Hedined at eight, and never 
without company. Persons of distinc- 
tion he placed beside him; but at the 
opposite side of the table there was left 
an open space. He eat rapidly of a 
great variety of dishes, calling for them 
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promptly as he wanted them; a few 
glasses of French wine, swallowed has- 
tily, concluded his dinner; and a dish 
of cofiee was the signal for rising from 
the table, which all were expected to 
obey, whether they had dined or not. 
Half an hour sufficed for this meal. If 
ladies were at table, he would generally 
help them himself, and sometimes, when 
gay, was full of compliment to all around. 
When thoughtful he said nothing, and 
nobody presumed to address him. His 
drawing-room after dinner was usually 
the little garden behind the palace, 
where he spent the rest of the evening 
in conversation with his friends. He 
retired at eleven, but his mother, and 
his sister Pauline, still remained till the 
company separated. On Sunday he 
went regularly at twelve o’clock to 
mass, where all the authorities were ex- 
pected to attend; the mass was cele- 
brated in the palace.—A levee followed, 
when he addressed himself in order to 
each person round the circle. When 
officers attended with their colonel, it 
was his practice to inquire what was 
their rank, and where they had served, 
and to ask the explanation and use of 
some military manceuvre. Ii pleased, 
he passed on ; if not satisfied, he some- 
times expressed his opinion rather can- 
didly than courteously, to che command- 
ing officer present. He noticed every 
thing, and always asked the reason of 
whatever he remarked as additional or 
wanting in uniform or accoutrements. 
His eye was every where; and military 
gentlemen were often much more com- 
fortable after this catechism than before 
it. The perché, or why was always on 
his tongue.’ 


The eleventh Report of the Board of 
Trustees of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Society for the Advancement 
of ghee rage in South-Carolina ; 
made at the 
ciety, January 6, 1821. 


Tue anniversary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Society for the Advance- 
ment of Christianity in South-Carolina, 
being the day on which the trustees of 
the institution are required to report 
their proceedings, and represent to its 
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members the existing state of its affairs, 
they proceed to this duty with feelings 
of unabated interest in the objects of 
their trust. The plain statement of 
their transactions for the year, which 
this, their eleventh report, is intended 
io convey, will bring to the view of those 
interested in them, nothing of very re- 
markable occurrence; but it will ex- 
hibit evidence, they trust, of the still 
progressive usefulness and respectability 
of the soviety. It will, at least, appear 
by it, that the board have in no degree 
relaxed in their attention to the interest- 
ing objects of their appointment ; and 
that they have been anxious, to the ut- 
most extent, which the means placed 
at their disposal would allow, to be 
instrumental of the advancement of 
Christianity in South-Carolina. 

The business of the board of trustees, 
according to the constitution of the so- 
ciety, is, “to distribute copies of the 
Bible, the Book of Common Prayer, 
useful religious tracts, and other werks 
of approved reputation; to send forth 
missionaries, duly recognized by the 
ecclesiastical authority of the diocess, 
to places, in which their services may 
be expected to be useful; to patronize 
young men of genius and piety, meet 
to be trained up for the ministry of the 
church, and, in general, to adopt such 
measures, as in their best judgment, 
they shall deem geod and practicable, 
for theaccomplshment of the purposes 
of the institution.” 

In the distributioa of books and tracts, 
the board have endeavoured to continue 
the usefulness of the society. In con- 
sequence of an unexpected delay on 
the part of the “ New-York Auwiliary 
Bible and Common Prayer Book So- 
ciety,” to forward the Bibles with which 
they were engaged to supply this board, 
toan amount, as was supposed, adequate 
to the demands of the year, they have 
had no Bibles to distribute. Of the 
Prayer Book, they, however, procured 
for distribution 400 copies: of these, a 
due proportion have been distributed 
by the book committee, according to a 
resolution of the board, among congre- 
gations most recently formed, or recent- 
ly re-organized, viz. to the church at 
Chatham, were sent 24; to St. Mat- 
thew’s parish, 24; to St. Mark’s, Cla- 
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rendon, and St. Mark’s, Williamsburg, 
30; tothe congregations at Pendleton, 
Greenville, and the South-Carolina 
Armoury,48. Twenty-four have been 
purchased of the committee, for the 
church at Ashepoo; 48 by the com- 
missioners of the Orphan-house; 24 
have been distributed among American 
seamen, and 75 have been given to the 
“ Charleston Sunday School Society.” 
Six Prayer Books have been given for 
the use of Christ Church, in Christ 
Church parish ; and several copies have 
been carefully given among peor mem- 
bers of the church in this city. 

Iu an early period of the year, the 
board received from “ The Prayer Book 
and Homily Society,” in London, 200 
copies of the English Prayer Book, 
and the same number of Homily tracts, 
to be distributed among British seamen, 
who might happen, from time to time, 
to be in this port; they proceeded, 
without delay, to order the distribution 
of them in such manner as might best 
answer the benevolent purpose of that 
society. Captain Ekford kindly un- 
dertook the distributien of these books, 
and found them to be received with 
great thankfulness and joy. Of tracts 
published for the use of the society, the 
board have distributed, in the course of 
the year,1221. Viz. 1160fan Address 
to Christians on the utility of distribut- 
ing tracts; 254 Stanley’s Faith and 
Practice of a Churchman; 90 An- 
drew’s Devotions ; 176 Hints on Public 
Worship; the same number of a tract 
on Morning and Evening Devotion; 
164 of a tract on Devout and Decent 
Behaviour in Church ; and, 245 of the 
Explanation of the Church Catechism, 
published by the society.* 

The sermons of the late lamented 
Bishop Dehon, which his family con- 
sented to give for publication, at the 
request of the trustees, are now in the 
press, and may shortly be expected to 
be ready for delivery te subscribers, at 
the book-store of Mr. Thayer. The 
board need not repeat the expression of 





* The total amount of books and tracts 
distributed since the commencement of 
the society, is as follows: 200 Bibles, 1064 
Evidences, 
crifice, 7493 


Prayer Books, 300 Porteus’ 
433 Nelson’s Christian Sa 
Tracts. 
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the confidence with which they expect 
much benefit and honour to be derived 
to the church, from this publication. 
Mrs. Dehon has made a pious offering 
of the profits that may arise from the 
sale of the edition now in the press, to 
this society. 

It having been ascertained, that a 
parish had been organized and incorpo- 
rated before the revolution, in the north- 
ern part of the state, near the North- 
Carolina line, by the name of St. Da- 
vid’s Parish, the board felt it to be their 
duty to procure, early in the year, a 
clergyman to visit that parish, as their 
missionary; to investigate its actual 
state and circumstances, and, if possi- 
ble, re-organize it. The Rev. Mr. 
Fowler was accordingly induced to 
undertake that mission, and officiate at 
Chatham for one year : provision being 
made for his expenses, according to the 
best ability of the board. The report 
of Mr. Fowler gives the result thus far 
of his enterprize, and affords encourage- 
ment to hope, that it has not been un- 
dertaken in vain. He represents that 
vestrymen and wardens were duly elect- 
ed at Easter; that the building, which 
is ascertained and admitted to have 
been erected for the uses of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church will, by the 
voluntary subscription of individuals, 
be repaired, and that a clergyman 
stationed there might soon happily re- 
store, in the minds of the people, the 
knowledge and love of the church, 
which have now for so long a season 
been absent from them. He further 
represents the people, among whom no 
minister of the Episcopal Church had 
been since the revolution, as attentive 
to the service of the church, and seem- 
ing, by the seriousness and propriety 
with which they partook in it, to wish 
to catch its spirit. He thinks they are 
disposed to follow the counsel and pas- 
toral instruction of any prudent and 
pious minister, who might be induced 
to take the charge of them upon him. 
Mr. Fowler’s term of arduous service 
at Chatham having expired, the board 
are desirous to employ another clergy- 
man, on the same mission, whenever a 
suitable person, willing to undertake 
this duty, can be procured. 

The Rev. Mr. Folker was engaged, 


in March last, to visit, as a missionary 
of the society, the villages of Pendleton 
and Greenville and the parts adjacent. 
He performed a missionary tour of six 
weeks, satisfactorily to the board, and 
reported favourably of the prospect of 
the establishment of congregations at 
the two above named places. Within 
a few weeks, the Rev. Mr. Dickinson, 
having been approved by the board, 
m consequence of his producing to the 
ecclesiastical authority of the diocess, 
ample canonical testimonials from the 
eastern diocess, has been appointed the 
society’s missionary for a season, at 
those places and the South-Carolina 
Armoury: at each of which, as appear- 
ed by regular official information, trans- 
mitted to the Bishop, congregations had 
been formed, by means of Mr. Dickin- 
son’s labours, as early as in June last. 
Mr. Dickinson’s absence in the sum- 
mer, and his not having forwarded the 
canonical testimonial of which he was 
in possession, prevented an earlier ap- 
pointment of him, by the board.—In 
the month of August, the board autho- 
rized the temporary employment of the 
Rev. Mr. De Lavaux as a missionary 
at Pendleton, Greenville, and the neigh- 
beuring places; but Mr. De Lavaux 
was prevented from carrying the pur- 
pose into effect. 

In the patronage of young men des- 
tining themselves to the ministry as 
their calling, the trustees have had oc- 
casion, in the course of the year, to add 
no cases to those which were mentioned 
in the last report. With respect to 
these, they have reason to hope for the 
happiest result of their proceeding. 

Deeply impressed with the import- 
ance of the chureh at Columbia,’ to the 
interests of Christianity in the state, 
the board felt it to be their duty,in 1819, 
to pledge to the vestry of that church, 
their assistance for three years, in the 
maintenance of its offices, to the amount 
of one thousand dollars a year. They 
are also under an engagement to extend 
assistance, as stated in the last report, 
to St. Mark’s Church, Clarendon, and 
St. Mark’s, Williamsburg. ‘To Christ 
Church parish they are under an en- 
gagement of a similar kind, which will 
not expire until the end of two years 
from the 1st of November, 1819. 
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In conformity with resolutions pass- 
ed at the last anniversary meeting of 
the society, the board, early in the 
year, proceeded to the institution of 
committees of the society at certain 
places of the state, having for the ob- 
jects of their appointment, “ the more 
easy and useful distribution of the so- 
ciety’s publications, and other books 
procured for distribution, the more con- 
venient, certain, and effectual collection 
and transmission of monies due, and 
donations, whether of books or money, 
made to the society; and, in general, 
the furtherance of the views and pur- 
poses of usefulness to the church, with 
which the trustees are charged.” The 
board have been officially notified of 
the organization of only one such com- 
mittee, according to the plan they pro- 
jected, viz. at Columbia. The mea- 
sure, they however hope, will yet go 
into operation, in a manner, subserv- 
ing, in the particulars stated, the inter- 
ests of the society. 

In furtherance of the great end of the 
institution, the board are still endeavour- 
ing to make its library more and more 
adequate to all the proper uses of such 
an appendage: and in the persuasion 
that to be useful, it ought to be more ac- 
cessible than under present circum- 
stances it can be, they are contemplat- 
ing the provision for it, of an apartment, 
which shall relieve the librarian of the 
inconvenience to which, througha zeal- 
ou solicitude in its behalf, he has for 
several years submitted, of giving ita 
place in his own private study. The 
board are peculiarly anxious to effect 
this measure, and attach to it great im- 
portance. A building, they hope, will 
be erected, where their library may be 
deposited, as well as the records and 
papers of the society; and which will 
serve as the scene of all its business. 
in the course of the year, some books 
of considerable value have been pre- 
sented to the library; and the board 
are constrained by their sense of his 
generosity, to mention, Thomas S. 
Grimke, Esq. as, in this recpect, a con- 
siderable benefactor to the society. 
Other donors of books within the year 
are the Rev. Mr. Gervais, William 
Clarkson, Esq. Mrs. Keating Simons, 
Mr. Mair, and William Sinclair, Esq. 


of the United States navy. _ The total 
number of books composing the library 
at present is 653. 

By the accounts of the treasurer, (of 
whose disinterested diligence and per- 
severance in the service of the society 
the board cannot say too much) it will 
be seen, that the society’s funds have 
not increased recently, in a proportion 
equal to their growth in former years. 
The pressure of the times has affected 
the interest of various charities, and it 
was not to be expected that this should 
not, in some degree, suffer loss by this 
cause. It is the duty of the board to 
report, that there are arrears due to a 
considerable amount, and that several 
subscribershave withdrawn their names. 
Confident that no depository of the 
means of doing good, which the pious 
benevolent are willing to dedicate to 
“ the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift,” is more worthy of the steady con- 
fidence of the members of the Episco- 
pal Church, than the treasury of this 
institution, the board earnestly solicit 
them to consider, before they in any 
instances withdraw their support from 
it, whether they may not alienate from 
all uses of real charity, or at least de- 
vote to charities, having far less rea- 
sonable and meritorious claims on their 
regard, than this, the small boon which 
membership of the society requires. To 
delinquents who continue their names 
as subscribers, the board respectfully 
beg leave to repeat the suggestion, 
which they find on the pages of their 
last report—that “ when they remind 
a delinquent subscriber, that the opera- 
tions of the society must be restricted 
by even his inattention to its demands, 
within somewhat narrower limits than 
his own benevolence would prescribe 
for them, they say to him all that the 
case requires. At present the appro- 
priations of the board are various and 
liberal. The punctuality of every mem- 
ber who is an annual subscriber, in 
meeting the demands of the treasurer 
for arrears, is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance.” The board, in thus ex- 
pressing their solicitude for the objects 
of their trust, feel that they make an 
appeal to the hearts of members of the 
church, that can neither be rejected nor 
received with unkindness. They will 
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only add, that were the means in their 
hands larger, the usefulness of the so- 
ciety might be considerably extended. 
They have not enough for the good 
which they wish most earnestly to do. 

Collections have been made in aid of 
the funds of the society in several 
churches of the discess, viz. St. Philip’s, 
St. Michael’s, and St. Paul’s, Charles- 
ton; St. Helena’s Church, Beaufort; 
St. Mark’s, Clarendon; St. Mark’s, 
Williamsburg; St. John’s, Colleton ; 
and St. Matthew’s. From St. Mat- 
thew’s the amount collected has not yet 
been received. 

The funds have received, in the last 
year, small accession by life subscrip- 
tions, and only nine annual subscribers 
have been added to the list. A lady, 
whose name her own delicate spirit of 
benevolence forbids to be placed here, 
in becoming a life subscriber gave 150 
dollars to the funds, in addition to the 
amount required. How many are there 
within our communion who might, after 
this example, satisfactorily to them- 
selves, and most beneficially to the in- 
terests of the kingdom of Christ, depo- 
sit, in the same treasury, some portion 
of the abundance with which Provi- 
dence has blessed them! Calls upon 
their charity, it is true, are frequent ; 
but might not a judicious discrimination 
deduct from demands of less obvious 
merit, something in behalf of those of 
an institution which is so manifestly 
useful to society and the church as this? 
Tf the plain fact of the good annually 
done by it, in this state, be not an ar- 
gument sufficiently forcible to the minds 
of the benevolent and pious, in favour 
of the claims of this institution, the 
board know not what they can urge 
that would have a more persuasive in- 
fluence. They may, perhaps, however, 
in some degree promote the disposition 
to befriend this institution, on the part 
of some, who hitherto have not enroll- 
ed themselves among its friends, and, 
at the same time, encourage the patrons 
of it to persevere in this their good 
work, by the mention of the interest 
which this society has awakened in kin- 
dred associations, in the parent country 
of these states. Having instructed their 
corresponding secretary to convey co- 
pies of some of their publications, and 

Vor. V. 15 


of Dalcho’s History of the Church in 
South-Carolina, to the ‘ London Prayer 
Book and Homily Society,’ the venera- 
ble ‘ Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts,’ and the ‘ So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge,’ the board have received, through 
that officer, most kind and animating 
communications. The following are 
extracts from a letter addressed, through 
the Rev. C. R. Pritchet, their secretary, 


hy the committee of the first named of. 


those societies, to the corresponding 
secretary of this society: “ This is not 
the first communication, breathing a 
spirit of Christian love and unaffected 
piety, which we have received from in- 
dividuals and societies belonging to the 
Episcopal Church of the United States : 
and bright in the prospect, which all 
such circumstances, in the light of God’s 
word seem more and more clearly to 
open to the eye of faith.”——“ Very few 
letters have come before us so truly sa- 
tisfying to our feelings, and so much in 
the spirit we desire ourselves to culti- 
vate, as those addressed to us from 
Maryland, where thereis a Prayer Book 
and Homily Society, South-Carolina, 
and other parts of the United States. 
We transmit, in exchange for the pub- 
lications sent to us, two copies of our 
last report. Indeed, that document, 
drawn up without the most distant idea 
of your ever seeing it, will, perhaps, 
better express to you the feelings excit- 
ed by your fizst communication, than 
any thing which should come in the 
shape of a direct communication.” 
The board beg to be permitted to 
mingle their feelings with those of its 
members in general, in thankfulness to 
heaven for the prosperity and honour 
with which, thus far, the society has 
been blessed; and while they would re- 
spectfully solicit, that in the minds of 
none, the love of Christ and his church, 
exerted in the advancement of its inter- 
ests, may be permitted to wax cold, 
they will not cease to hope and pray 
that still there will be help from the 
Lord, to make it more and more pro- 
motive of that great object of every 
Christian’s prayer-—‘ may the kingdom 
of God come, and his will be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven.” 
Signed in behalf of the board, 
NATHANIEL BOWEN, President. 
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(From the Missionary Register for Dec. 1820.) 
REGENT’S TOWN, (SIERRA LEONE.) 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Second Anniversary of the Missionary 
Association. 


Tus meeting was held, about a 
month after Mr. Johnson’s return, on 
the 25th of February. Several of the 
missionaries and communicants ad- 
dressed the meeting. From some of the 
speeches of the natives we shall make a 
few extracts. 

One of the Christian Negroes spake 
thus :-— 

My dear Brothers and Sisters—¥ stand 
here before the congregation, not by my 
will, but by the will of God. I thank the 
Lord Jesus Christ for his mercy, in bring- 
ing me to this country te hear the Gos- 
pel. When I first went to the meeting, I 
did not know what I went for. One even- 
ing when I live in my house, Mr. Johnson 
came to me, and he talk to me about my 
soul; and what he told me that night I no 
forget tillthistime. I thank the Lord Je- 
sus Christ that he has shown me-my sinful 
state. That time I live in my country, I 
think I very good; but I see now, suppose 
I been die that time, I go down to ever- 
lasting condemnation. When I live in my 
country, fight come; they catch me; and 
when [live in ship, I sick too much. But 
God know what was good for me. I see 
plenty people jump into the water, and I 
watit to do the same; but God would not 
let me: he prevented me, and brought me 
here. If the Lord had not brought me 
here, I could not come. White man no 
come for nothing here: he tell us about 
Jesus, and Jesus know every sinner. He 
willing to save them; but no one ean 
come to him. God must draw him! Oh! 
I thank the Lord Jesus Christ for what he 
done for me. Christ says, Let your light 
shine before men. Consider—Does your 
jightshine? Againhe says, Ket not your 
heart be troubled: ye believe in God, believe 
alsoinme. In my Father’s house are many 
nansions—T hose mansions are for the peo- 
ple of God. Ithank the Lord that he has 
brought Mr. Johnson back. Eknow Mr. 
Johnson can’t save me; but that Word he 
tell me can. You pray for missionary—- 
that very good thing. He come to you: 
he leave his brother, mother, and father, 
to come to tell you that Jesus Christ came 
to save sinners. You must give your cop- 
pers too, Suppose you have one copper, 
or one shilling; no say you no got plenty : 
what little you have, give that. 


A second native thus addressed the 
meeting :— 

lonce more stand among you, in the 
House of the Lord. Last year Ino been 


know if I shall live this time; but God 
enable me. I know not my father and mo- 
ther, but God is my Father and Mother. 
Some white man take me, andsell me. 1 
came here, my eyes blind, my heart hard. 
No word of man can open my eyes and 
ears. The Lord Jesus open my eyes and 
ears, and Freceived his Word. As long as 
I live I desire to talk to. my country-peo- 
ple, but they no hear what say. I pray 
that they may hear and be saved. They 
goin the bush, and take bug-a-bug nest, 
and make god: and they take sticks and 
make fire to cook rice ; and part they burn 
to their god. I go to see my country-peo- 
ple at their farms, but they talk about 
their good works: they no want to hear 
about the Lord Jesus Christ. You should 
all give to the Missionary Society ; and 
may God grant that my heart may give 
also! é 

A young man followed :— 

My dear Brethren, I am not worthy to 
speak any thing before you: for I am not 
worthy to mention the name of God. f 
see, and you know, when Mr. Johnson first 
came, he preach—I go and come back the 
same aslgo: Ino understand what he 
preach. He then preach again—the word 
he speak hurt me too much. I feel heart 
sick. He say, “ No man can enter into 
the kingdom of God, except he be born 
again—no thief, no bad man go there.” 
Then me hear again, that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners. 
When I hear this it made me very glad. f 
was the same like a man who carry a bag 
full of stones on his head: I went into the 
bush and pray, and I get peace, and my 
heart glad. That time I see the light of 
God shine in my heart. When I go to 
church, I have joy—when FI go home, I 
have joy—when I in bed, I have joy—when 
I get up, Thave joy. But this time, I no 
feel so glad. I feel myself guilty: my 
heart is as hard as a rock. Hf God cast me 
into hell, he do good. I deserve it. But 
I thank him for his salvation bought with 
blood, Hesave me freely. Isee the dif- 
ference now. When I was a little boy, no 
done suck, fight come in my country. My 
mammy run away; and, when she run, 
she throw me away, and a man come and 
pick me up, andi no see my mammy 
again. By and bye, they sell me fora 
bundle of tobacco. 


After relating the circumstances of 
his being brought to Sierra Leone, he 
added :-— 


Missionary come here, and preach to us, 
and we pay nothing. England make us 
free, and bring us to this country. God, 
my Brothers, has done great things for us ; 
but I have denied him like Peter. Ican 
say lam guilty before him; but he will 
have merey upon whom he will have mer- 
cy. Oh may he have mercy upon me! ! 
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am not able to do any thing. I pray God 
make us help God’s Word to cover the 
earth, as the waters cover the sea. I be- 
lieve that that Word will come true. If 
any one get a penny let him give it, and 
pray God to bless our Society. 

The missionaries who gave these 
minutes of what was said, regret that 
they were unable to give a more full 
account of this young native’s address. 
[t was so impressive, that it brought 
tears from their eyes. 

A fourth communicant said :— 

I was a little boy when I come into this 
country. I hear about the Lord Jesus 
Christ, but Ino understand. The gover- 
nor send me here. Mr. Hirst live here. 
He preach—I go—I hear—but I no hear. 
I was blind. I no see it necessary. Mr. 
Johnson came, and the first Sacrament- 
day I go. MondayI go towork. A man 
tell me, “ You received your own damna- 
tion.” That make me afraid too much. I 
heard afterwards that God’s people must 
have trouble ; but I did not believe it; but 
now I see the difference. I know now that 
the road to heaver is a rough one. But I re- 
member that Christ prays for us; and that 
he came not to call the righteous but sin- 
ners to repentance. When I was blind, 
the Lord preserved me out of many trou- 
bles; but Ididnotknow then; but nowI 
see. Once I was blind, but now I see. 
{ am sorry for my country-people: they 
are blind, they are in darkness. Oh 
that they may feel and know what I feel 
and know! We must lift our hearts for 
them te the Lord Jesus Christ. 1 thank 
him that he has put it into the hearts of 
white people to do poor black people 
good. Iwill give what Ican that they 
may know the Word of God. I was in 
my country fashien, but by the grace of 
GodIam whatIam. Let us pray for 
our country-people; but don’t let us for- 
get ourselves. Oh that the Lord may give 
us strength ! 


A fifth communicant last addressed 


his countrymen :— 

If Ihad stopped in my own country, I 
should have gone to hell. I was not long 
a slave in my own country. My father 
send me with my big brother to the head- 
man of the country. Whether he sold me 
to him, I cannot tell. The headman send 
me to another country. We walked about 
twe weeks. Then they send me to the 
sand-beach, and white man take me; and 
he hide us; and Land another boy we ran 
away about two miles; but they catch us 
again. Idid not know any thing about 
God at that time; but still I said, “If 
Ged will, they shalicatch us.” Iwas so 
afraid when I got into the vessel, I cried 
very much, especially when I think about 
my father, brother, and sister. But, by 
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God’s providence, I am come ‘to this 
country. I went to meeting to hear Mr. 
Hirst; but I play and laugh when I was 
there. Then Mr. Johnson came. I always 
come to church, because other people go. 
I hear, but I did not understand, till I got 
sick with the small-pox: then I thought I 
should die. I begin to fear. Then I re- 
member the word which I had heard in 
the church. But God spared me. I got 
better. It was ther that I found the Lord 
Jesus; and I desire to know the Lord Je- 
sus more and more, and that my country- 
people may hear of him. When I consider 
what the Lord has suffered for sinners, I 
am sorry too much ; especially when I read 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. That 
chapter make me sorry too much. He was 
wounded for our transgressions, and bruised 
Sor our iniquities. I trust that through the 
precious blood of Jesus, I shall be justi- 
fied, and shall reign with him in heaven. 
My country-people lie in darkness. They 
worship their own gods. What Mr. Tay- 
lor say just now about the Day of Judg- 
ment—that we should meet our country- 
people, and that, perhaps, through the 
coppers which we give, make me glad too 
much. Friends! consider your former 
state, and consider the state of your 
country-people now. I dare say some 
people say, “Some white people bring 
me to this country.” But they are only 
instruments; it is God that brought us 
here, to hear of Jesus the Saviour ef sin- 
ners. Suppose, they say, the Lord Jesus 
no came into the world to save sinwErs, 
but the niewrzoes, I must go to hell. Oh 
pray, continually pray, for ourselves and 
our country-people. Suppose we meet in 
the Day of Judgment, and they stand on 
the left hand, and say, ‘‘ You been see me 
go to hell, and have not told me about it.” 
Try to do the best: pray, and give money. 
I thank the Lord Jesus, who saved me, 
who bled for me, and was once nailed on 
the cross. Gh we must pray that the Lord 
may save us, and receive us into the king- 
dom of glory. Suppose Christ leave us to- 
day—we fall into hell. 


Influence of Religion on the Negroes. 


Mr. Johnson notices, at the request 
of the committee, such instances of the 
influence of Divine grace among his 
people, as may be likely to be instruc- 
tive and encouraging to the Society 
We extract some of these from his 
journal. 

Having preached, one Sunday, on 
the Thief on the Cross, he observes :— 

After service, several of. the communi- 
cants expressed great joy. One, an old 
man, said, “ Massa, my heart sing : me 
glad too much.” [ asked, ‘“ What makes 
your heart sing ?”——“* Ah, Massa! you see 
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that poor Thief you talk about—he no be 
good at all—he be bad, when they hang 
him on the Cross —he no sabby that Jesus 
be the Saviour: but when he hang on the 
Cross, God teach—he show him bad heart 
—he make him pray to Jesus Christ: he 
say, Lord, remember me! Jesus no say, 
‘Me no want you—you too bad—you be 
thief too much.’—-No! he nosay so: but 
take him, and tell him, T'o-day, thou shalt 
be with me in heaven. I see Christ take 
poor sinner: that make me glad too 
much. Ah! my heart sing. True, me 
bad—me very bad—me sin too much : but 
Jesus Christ can make me good. He take 

oor Thief—he take me—me the same. 
Thank God! Thank God !” 

In allusion to the trials which the 
people had suffered during Mr. John- 
son’s absence, one man said :— 

Massa, vefore you go from this place, 
you preach, and you say, “ Suppose some- 
body beat rice; when he done beat, he 
take the fan and fan it, and then all the 
chaff fly away, and the rice get clean. So 
God do him peopte—he fan the chaff away. 
Now, Massa, we been in that fashion since 
you been gone to England. God fan us 
that time for true.” 

One night a house caught fire, and 
was burned down. The alarm-bell was 
rung, and the people rose and ran to 
the spot. One of the communicants, 
who had not heard the alarm, was 
much distressed, and said— 

Last night that house burn—the bell 
ring—all people got up, ‘and go to the 
fire: butInohearit. I sleep all night 
until this morning—then the people tell 
me—this make me fraid too much. Jesus 
Christ shall come in the same fashion, and 
me fraid he find me sleep. 

The same tenderness of conscience is 
manifested by the young. A girl said— 

Massa, last Sunday you say that God’s 
people have no business to keep company 
with the wicked. On Monday morning I 
go with one bad girl down to the brook, 
and thave no business to go with her. 
When I walk with her a stick cut my toe. 
Ithink about them words you talk in 
church—iny heart strike me—I come 
home—and cry; but, Massa, [ no cry 
about my toe, that time, when yousee me, 
but I cry about my sins. 

Some of the youths in the Christian 
{nstitution are communicants, and walk 
consistently as Christians. 

One of these said— 

Me sorry for myself, and for my coun- 
try-people. I-think Ino shall do good to 
them. Qh, that God may teach me, that 
{ may teach my poor country-people 
again! Me cannot do any thing by my- 
self—T am too bad—my heart very wicked. 


I pray that the Lord Jesus Christ may 
have mercy upon me, and teach me. 

Another of these youths discovered 
an awakened mind :— 

Since you spoke in the church about 
hypocrites, I had no peace. You said that 
many people only know Christ by their 
head : they only say, * Lord! Lord !”’ they 
come to church, morning and evening, and 
on Sundays ; and they don’t know Jesus 
Christ by the heart: the Holy Ghost no 
lead them to Jesus: they think they have 
peace with God, because they do good: 
they have no peace with God through Je- 
sus Christ. Massa, them words live in my 
heart—I have no rest—I think I one of 
them people. I fear I shall go to hell, 
with them people that say, “Lord! Lord !” 

An adult communicant, who had 
been much afflicted with sickness, was 
disquieted by the same appeal :— 

Massa, you say yesterday in the church, 
“Some people come to prayer, every 
morning and evening, and on Sundays four 
times: they have been baptized, and now 
call themselves Christians, and think be- 
cause they come to church and say— 
‘Lord! Lord! they are going to heaven ; 
while they have no heart religion, and do 
not worship God in spirit and in truth— 
know not religion, but only put Jesus 
Christ in their mouths, and no do them 
things which he command them, and are 
still going down to hell. O Massa! them 
word hurt me too much—me think me 
that man—me do that. O Massa! meno 
sleep all night—me have no peace-—ime 
fraid too much.” He wept bitterly—tears 
of grief rolled over his black cheeks. I 
spoke to him as I was enabled. May the 
great Comforter of souls comfort him! 


The following conversations with 
persons who are not yet communicants, 
show the manner in which it pleases 
God by his grace to awaken the minds 
of these people. 

“‘ Massa,” said an Ebo man, one of the 
people naturally most savage, “I come to 
you to talk about God palaver. Me heart 
trouble me too much—ime want to pray, 
but me no sabby how to pray.”—** What 
do you want to pray for?” Me want to 
pray to God to save me—me too bad.” — 
** What makes you bad?” “ Me remem- 
ber me thief—me lie—me curse—me do 
bad thing too much, and noremember me 
do good.” He appeared to be convinced 
of sin. I questioned him on the Saviour’s 
ability to save him, but found him not 
clear on that head. I gave him such in- 
structions as will relieve him, if blessed 
by the Holy Spirit. 

“ Massa,” said a second, “ I can’t get 


rest at all—my wicked heart trouble me. 
None can do me good, except the Lord Je- 
sus Christ. He only can do me good.”— 
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‘If you are persuaded of that, then go to 
him: he says, Whosoever cometh unto me, 
I will in no wise cast out.” “I camnot go 
to him by my own strength, Massa.”— 
“Did you ever prayto him?” = * Yes, I 
pray; but [ can’t tell if God hear my 
prayer. Sometimes, whenlIpray, I feel 
glad; but sometimes, when I pray, my 
heart run all about, and then I feel no 
peace.”—* What makes you feel glad 
sometimes ?” “ Because Jesus Christ been 
hang on the Cross for poor sinners—he 
shed his blood to save sinners.” 

“* f want,” a third said, “* to come to 
Jesus Christ, to save me. Me trouble too 
much--many bad thing I do, and them 
trouble me too much. J believe that Jesus 
Christ die for me, and I bel:eve that he 
be God.” How many Gods are there ?” 
** God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost: that be one God” I 
told him to keep company with a com- 
municant, who is his countryman, and can 
speak to him in his own tongue. 

** Once, Massa,” said aschool girl, who 
appeared much distressed in her mind, 
** you say in the church, “ Every one who 
dies without believing in Jesus Christ 
would go to hell! ‘Them words, Massa, 
live always before my ear; make me afraid 
too much; and again me do bad very 
much. Every day me heart plague me; 
me get bad more and more; me don’t 
know what td do.” She wept bitterly. 
«How long is it you feel so?” ‘“ Before 
you go to England, and.since that time 
me heart trouble me; no good thing live 
in me heart. [hope the Lord Jesus Christ 
will have mercy upon me. Suppose he no 
save me, I must go to hell. I want to 
pray to him, and sometimes me pray ; but 
me think he no hear me. I have no strength, 
but [ trust the Lord will help me.” 


The discipline of the church ap- 
pears to be exercised with a salutary 
influence. 


** Mr. Johnson,” said a Negro who had 
been excommunicated for improper con- 
duct, “since you go from this place, I 
have no peace; I have trouble too much. 
I have done bad since you go away ; I have 
quarrelled with me wife, and me wife re- 
ported me to the governor, and he put me 
in jail, and then they turn me out of the 
church. Iam very sorry for what I have 
done; I have no peace.” Do you live 
peaceably with your wife now?” Yes, 
Sir.” I exhorted him to prayer and watch- 
fulness! and told him that if his conduct 
showed the same as what he said, I would 
re-admit him. 


The trials of the people during Mr. 
Johnson’s absence have been mention- 
ed. The effect of these trials on 
the truly pious part of his flock is 
well displayed, in the following short 
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narrative, by one of his communi- 
cants :-— 


Massa, me sabby true, this time, that 
God never leave nor forsake his people. 
That time you go, too much trouble come 
in this place: and then we hear you no 
come back again. Me say to J. Bell, 
“Come, brother, let us go to another 
place, where people no trouble us;” but 
me brother say, “ No! we no must run 
away from trouble : God send trouble, and 
God will take away trouble. I no believe 
that Mr. Johnson no come back.” Well: 
Istop alittle longer; and, by and bye, 
some of my brethren do bad; when trouble 
come, they no bear it. That hurt me too 
much: then I want to go away again; but 
God stop me. By and bye, news come 
that the governor want to break this town 
up; me think, “ Now God forsake the 
people at Regent’s Town.” Me go to the 
church at night. Mr Wilhelm say all peo- 
ple must be ready: the governor come to- 
morrow. Ah! Massa, my heart feel sorry: 
but just me in that way, one man come iti- 
to the church and say, “ Mr. Johnson 
come.” O Massa, I can’t tell you what my 
heart feel then. God no forsake him peo- 
ple: he know all him people: O thank 
God! thank God! 


We shall close these extracts with 
an affecting narrative. 


March 4, 1820.—Several people spoke 
in such a manner, this evening, that I felt 
what I cannot express. One woman, who 
has been in my school, and is now mar- 
ried, said, “ When I very young, my mo- 
ther die. Soon after, bad sick come in my 
country. People look quite well, and all at 
once they fall down and die. So much peo- 
ple die, that they could not bury them. 
Sometimes six or seven people stand at 
one place, and all at once three or four fall 
down and die. My father take me, and 
run to another country, because he fraid 
of that bad sick. My father got sick, but 
he nodie: me got sick too. One day fa- 
ther send me to get some cassada: two 
men méet me in the road, catch me, and 
carry me to the headman, and tell the 
headman that me thief: the headman say 
they must sell me. Massa, me no been thief 
that time; but they wanted to sell me, 
therefore they tell that lie. Just when 
they wanted to carry me away my father 
come ; he very sick ; he look me, and they 
tell him me thief, and they go and sell me. 
My father begin to beg them, but they no 
hear. My father stand andcry; and, Mas- 
sa, since yon talk that palaver about mis- 
sionary, and about our fathers and mo- 
thers, me no have rest.” Here she burst 
into tears, and said, “ My father always 
stand before my eyes. O poorman! he no 
sabby any thing about Jesus Christ.” She 
wept very loud. After a little she con- 
tinued her sad tale. “ After they carried 
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me two days, they sold me. Ide not know 
what they got forme. I stop there a little, 
and then people carry me to another 
place, and sell me again with plenty more 
people. Me very sick that time: oh! me 
so poor, me nothing but bone. After the 
man that buy me look me, he say, ‘ This 
girl no good; she go to die. I will kill 
her; she ne good to sell” A woman live 
there, (I think_it was one of him wife): 
she beg the man not to kill me.” She here 
wept again bitterly, and said, ‘* 0 Massa, 
God send that woman to save my life. 
Suppose that woman no come and beg for 
me, what place I live now?” She wept 
again, and could not proceed with her 
tale. 

Most of those that are influenced by 
Iyvine grace, begin to see now the hand 
ot God in ahi their former lives. I believe 
we all were so affected that many tears 
were shed in silence. Ah! who would not 
be a missionary to Africa! Had I ten thou- 
sand lives, I think I would willingly offer 
them up for the sake of one poor Negro. 
Our friends in England do not know half 
of the horrors and miseries that reign in 
Africa. Oh that the salvation of Israel 
were come out of Sion! 


GLOUCESTER, (SIERRA LEONE.) 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Love of Christian Africans to British 
Christians. 


Mr. Diiring’s late communications 
to the Society furnish some striking 
evidences of the power of true Reli- 
gion, in uniting Christians to one ano- 
ther. Mr. Diiring observes— 


It is but too well known how prejudiced 
the African is against white men in conse- 
quence of the injuries received from 
them. In this state of feeling they first 
come under our care: and had they a man 
placed over them as superintendent who 
did not act towards them on Christian 
principles, I see no possibility of this pre- 
judice being removed from their minds ; 
but, as it has been our constant endeavour 
to bring into practice the doctrines which 
we inculcate, we now see the fruit of our 
labours. 

The joy excited among the liberated 
Negroes, by the arrival of my dear brother 
Johnson, was such joy as I never witnessed 
before, either in Germany or England. The 
loud exclamation—* Thenk God, that we 
have more teachers sent to do us good !”— 
was heart-breaking : and, at the arrival of 
our friends, Messrs. Garnsey and Flood, 
as soon as I made it public, joy and glad- 
ness were seen in every face; and, at the 
first appearing of Mr. Garnsey at Glou- 
cester, it was truly delightful. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Garnsey arrived here after 
evening prayer, and at the commencement 
of the evening school: they stopped about 
an hour, when they set off for Regent’s. 
At their departure, I overheard (unnotic- 
ed) some of our elder girls, and some wo- 
men who attended evening school. “ Ah! 
eur Society*—they love us more than we 
love them: they send to us ministers to 
teach us, poor sinners, the way that leads 
to heaven. Oh! let us pray for them, that 
the Lord Jesus may keep them and bless 
them.” 

Their attachment towards us may be 
further seen from the following account : 

When brother Johnson arrived, we re- 
ceived by him some Hymn Books, which I 
distributed among those who can read 
best. A few days after, while visiting 
some of the people, I found that most of 
those who had received the books, had 
covered them with white paper, which 
they had bought, Ihave no doubt, for that 
purpose. Among the rest, I found that 
one had written the following words in 
his book :—‘* Mark Joseph Tamba, his 
book, given him by our Society. When I 
take this book in my hand, let me remem- 
ber our Society, and always pray for them. 
O Lord! bless our Society, and make me 
very thankful.” 


Their gratitude for the good done to 
them, will, I think, appear strikingly in 
the following conversation :— 

One of my young men, having finished 
his copy-hook,. wrote on the last leaf— 
“* My dear master, I thank you very much 
for what you do forme; and for whet you 
do for me beforetime.” The book fell 
into my hands, unawares; and when he 
came for more copies, I asked him what 
particular good I had done for him, more 
than for others. His reply was, ** Master ; 
because you have used me well—you teach 
me to read the blessed Word of God— 
you teach me to write and to count; and, 
through you, I hope I have been brought 
from darkness to light, and from the 
power of sin unto Jesus Christ, my Lord !” 
I asked him, if he meant that I could con- 
verta man. He answered, “No. But I 
know if God bless you in all you do to us, 
we have that same blessing. Your word 
what you preach to us, does us good; it 
leads us to heaven.”—I interrupted him 
by saying, “ My ewn words may bring you 
to hell, but never to heaven.” ‘“ Master,” 
said he, “I don’t mean so. I know you 
preach to us the Word of God; which we 
can see ourselves, suppose we can read. 
But, master, I hear you very often say, 
that that Word you preach to yourself 
first, which you preach to us; and that is 





* When, in their common way of talking, 
they say, “Our Society,” they mean the Pa- 
rent Society. 
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whatI mean, because that word live in 
your heart before.”* 

The truth is, that the greatest part of 
my people are sensible of the good done 
to them, by the instrumentality of our So- 
ciety and government; and, when thie 
African is sensible of benefits, he is also 
grateful. 

Our labours bestowed on the captured 
Negroes, though accompanied with many 
difficulties and trials, yet are not in vain ; 
but will undoubtedly still fall out unto the 
furtherance of the Gospel; as all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God. 





The Upas of Java. 
(From Crawfurd’s Indian Archipelago.) 


Tue word Upas in the Javanese, 
and some other languages of the western 
portion of the Archipelago, is not a 
specific term, but the common name 
for poison of any description whatever. 
The Anchar, the most common source 
of the vegetable poison in use, is one of 
the largest forest trees of the Archipela- 
go, rising to the height of sixty and 
eighty feet, straight and large, before it 
sends out a single branch. It proves 
hurtful to no plant around it, and creep- 
ers and parasitical plants are found 
winding in abundance about it. The 
poison is in the outer bark, from which, 
when wounded, it flows in the form of 
a milkwhite sap. In this state, it is as 
deleterious as when, according to the 
practice of the natives, it is mixed with 
the juices of a quantity of extraneous 
aromatics, and other matters, such as 
black pepper, ginger, arum, galanga, 
&c. When applied to the external 
skin it produces intolerable pain and 
itching, witha kind of herpetic eruption. 
The inner bark resembles coarse cloth, 
and is frequently worn as such by the 
poorer peasantry, and occasionally con- 
verted into strong rope. Great care 
must, however, be taken in preparing 
it, for if any particles of the poisonous 
juice remain adhering to it, when the 
cloth becomes moist, the wearer ex- 
periences intolerable itching. 

The Chetik is a large creeping shrub, 
with a stem occasionally so big as to 
approach to the character of a tree. 





* These words, “ Live in your heart before,” 
mean, “ You have realized that word before,” 
or, [tis a living word to yourself.” 
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It thrives in black rich moulds. It is 
the bark of the root of this plant which 
affords the upas or poison, which is an 
extract of nearly the consistence of 
syrup, obtained by boiling it with water. 
The Chetik is a more intense poison 
than the Anchar, but, as far as we 
know, it is confined to Java. The 
Anchar, on the contrary, appears to 
exist in almost every country of the 
Archipelago, being found in the Malay 
peninsula, in Sumatra, in Borneo, in 
Bali, and in Celebes, as well as in Java. 
The Malays call this last Ipoh. Both 
are found only in the deepest recesses 
of the forest. 

To produce the fullest effects, the 
upas poison, of either kind, must be 
recent and well preserved. Exposure 
to the air soon destroys its potency. 
Its effects depend on the strength of the 
animal, and the quantity taken. ‘Vhree 
times the quantity taken into the cir- 
culation are necessary to produce the 
same effects taken into the stomach. 
The momentary application of a smal! 
quantity to the blood does not prove 
fatal. It is necessary that the poison 
be inserted with a dart, and that the 
dart should continue in the wound to 
give time for its absorption. Thus 
applied the poison of the Anchar in its 
recent state kills a mouse in ten mi- 
nutes,—a cat in fifteen,—a dog within 
an hour,—and a buffalo, one of the 
largest of quadrupeds, in something 
more than two hours. The effects of 
the poison of the Chetik are far more 
violent and sudden. Fowls, which long 
resist the poison of the Anchar, die 
often in less than a minute from that 
of the Chetik. It kills a dog in six or 
seven minutes. The train of symptoms 
induced by the operation of these poi- 
sons, is said by Dr. Horsfield, the au- 
thor of all our accurate knowledge on 
this subject, to be essentially different. 
Probably they differ less in quality than 
in degree. ‘The symptoms of the An- 
char are restlessness, quick-breathing, 
increased flow of saliva, vomiting, alvine 
discharge, slight twitches, laborious 
breathing, violent agony, severe con- 
vulsions, and death. ‘The Chetik acts 
more directly on the nervous system 
and brain, and, after a few primary 
symptoms, destroys life by one sudden 
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effort.—The most barbarous of the In- 
dian islanders. in their wars with Euro- 
peans and each other, as mentioned in 
other parts of this work, discharge ar- 
rows poisoned with the juice of the 
Anchar. These may, indeed, produce 
an aggravated wound, and much debili- 

. but I doubt whether the wound of a 
aaa arrow has ever proved imme- 
diately fatal. ‘The darts charged with 
it are not barbed, and, therefore, in- 
stantly removed from the wound, yet, 
to destroy the life of so comparatively 
weak an animal as a dog, takes an 
hour when the dart is continued in the 
wound, and deliberately applied. Rum- 
phius describes the Dutch soldiers as 
suffering severely from the effects of 
this poison in the wars conducted by 
them about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, at Amboyna and Ma- 
cassar, until a remedy was discovered 
in the emetic qualities of the Radix tox- 
icarta or Bakung. The assertion of 
the discovery of a remedy throws a 
doubt upon the whole, for it is surely 
altogether unreasonable to expect, that 
clearing the stomach by an emetic 
should prove an antidote to a subtle 
poison, taken into the circulation, and 
acting upon the nervous system. ‘The 
Dutch soldiers were probably more 
frightened than hurt. In the perfidy 
of the practice of using poisoned wea- 
pons, and the mysterious and secret 
operation of a poison, there is some- 
thing to appal the stoutest heart, and 
abundant materials for terror and super- 
stition. When our soldiers, both In- 
dian and European, proceeded on an 
expedition to Bali, in 1814, they ex- 
pressed serious apprehension for the 
poisoned darts of the Balinese. The 
same fear was entertained by the same 
people for the Arises of the Javanese, 
until we discovered that that people 
never poisoned their weapons, and that 
the kris was a very inoffensive, nay, 
very useless one. Such, unhappily for 
fiction, is the true account of the upas 
tree, the bark of which is used by the 
natives of the countries in which it 
erows as wearing apparel, and beneath 
the shade of which the busbandman 
may repose himself with as much secu- 
rity as under that of the coco-palm or 
bamboo, Fyery thing we know of the 
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true history of the upas tree proclaims 
the egregious mendacity of the man 
who propagated the fable respecting it, 
which has obtained currency in Europe, 
and the extraordinary credulity of those 
who listened to his extravagant fiction. 


The Outlaw of Taurus, translated 
from Eusebius, by Thomas Dale. 


Wuen, after the death of the tyrant 
Domitian, the apostle John had return- 
ed from tiie isle of Patmos to Ephesus, 
at the solicitation of the brethren he 
undertook a tour through the provinces 
adjacent to that city. His objects in 
this journey were the ordination of bi- 
shops, the personal superintendance of 
the churches, and the separation of 
such persons as were indicated to him 
bythe Spirit, to the exercise of the 
clerical office. On his arrival at a city 
not far from Ephesus (the very name of 
which is mentioned by some writers, ) 
after he had consoled the brethren by 
exhortations, he beheld among his au- 
dience a certain youth, whose com- 
manding stature and engaging aspect 
bespoke a corresponding nobility of 
mind. Turning to the Bishop whom 
he had just ordained, he exclaimed— 
“Inthe presence of the Church, and 
in the sight of Christ, [ commit this 
youth to your utmost diligence.” He 
having received the young. man, and 
given the required promise, the apostle, 
having solemnly reiterated his charge, 
returned to EX/phesus. 

The presbyter, admitting into his 
own family the youth who had been 
thus consigned to his care, after having 
instructed,* strengthened, and cherish- 
ed him, administered to him the ordi- 
nance of baptism. After this, how- 
ever, he relaxed his former vigilance 
and caution, imagining that he had se- 
cured him by the most effectual restraint, 
the seal of the Lord. But certain of 
his former companions, dissolute, de- 
bauched, and abandoned to every spe- 
cies of vice, endeavour to corrupt the 
youth, who had been too early released 
from restraint. And first they entice 
him by magnificent banquets; after- 
wards, stealing out by night for pur- 





* “ cuvsixt, properly, kept within com 
pass.” 
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poses of robbery, they persuade him to 
acéompany them; and, in a short time, 
excite him to attempt some action of 
greater atrocity. 

But he, becoming gradually inured 
to vice, like a spirited and unbridled 
charger galloping from his right path, 
and champing his bit, is hurried by the 
very nobility of his soul, more deeply 
into the abyss. Having renounced all 
hope of salvation in his Redeemer, he 
meditated no trivial action; but, as one 
reduced to utter desperation, determin- 
ed to perpetrate some great exploit, dis- 
daining, evenin guilt, to be on an equa- 
lity with the rest. Having, therefore, 
collected his associates into a band, 
and procured himself to be appointed 
their leader, he surpassed all others in 
violence, slaughter, and atrocity. 

In the course of time, some exigence 
requiring his presence, John is* once 
more summoned to the same city. Hav- 
ing arranged all the circumstances, on 
account of which he came, “ Now,” 
said he, “ O Bishop, restore to me the 
deposit which Christ and I committed 
to your custody in presence of the 
Church over which you preside.” He 
at first stood mute with astonishment, 
imagining that money which he had 
never received was required from him 
through some calumny; he could nei- 
ther believe that what had never been 
intrusted to his care was demanded 
from him, nor could he impeach the 
veracity of the apostle. But when he 
exclaimed, “I demand the young man, 
even the soul of my brother,” the old 
man groaning deeply, and bursting in- 
to tears, replied, “ He is dead.” “ And 
in what manner did he die?” “ He 
is dead to God,” rejoined the Bishop : 
“he hath departed, being impious, and 
abandoned, and a most desperate rob- 
ber. And he now occupies a mountain 
opposite the Church, with his equally 
lawless associates.” 

At these words the apostle rent his 
garments, and with a bitter groan strik- 
ing his forehead, exclaimed, “ ‘To what 
an excellent guardian did I intrust the 
soul of my brother!—But procure me 
instantly a horse and a guide.” He 
hastened, even as he was, directly from 
the Church; and, having arrived at the 


place of his destination, is captured by 


Vou. V. 
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the advanced guard of the robbers, 
neither endeavouring to fly, nor im- 
ploring life, but exclaiming, “ For this 
very purpose I came! conduct me to 
your chief.” 

The leader, armed as he was, awaited 
his arrival. And when he recognized 
John advancing towards him, over- 
powered with shame, he betook him- 
self to flight. But the apostle, forget- 
ful of his age, eagerly pursued him, ex- 
claiming, “ Wherefore do you fly from 
me, oh my son! from your father, aged 
and unarmed? Pity me, oh mychild, 
and fear me not: you still possess a 
hope of salvation. I will make atone- 
ment for you to Christ. Willingly 
would I endure death on your behalf, 
even as the Lord died for me. I will 
give my own life as a ransom for you: 
stop and believe: Christ hath sent me.” 
The youth hearing these words, at first 
stood still, with his eyes fixed upon the 
ground: next he threw off his arms, 
and, trembling, burst into a flood of 
tears. He then met the old man ad- 
vancing, and with bitter sighs and la- 
mentations implored his pardon, being, 
as it were, baptized a second time in 
his tears, only concealing his right 
hand. Then the apostle pledging his 
faith, and vowing that he would obtain 
pardon for him from his Redeemer, 
having fallen on his knees and prayed, 
kissed the right hand of the young 
man as if it had been purified by re- 
pentance, and led him back to the 
Church. Having besought God on his 
behalf with many prayers, and striving 
together by frequent fastings, and 
soothing his soul by many scriptural* 
exhortations, the apostle, as they say, 
did not depart till he had restored him 
to the Church, having afforded a signal 
example of sincere penitence, an illus- 
trious instance of regeneration, and a 
trophy of a conspicuous resurrection. 

The author would apologize for this 
very hasty, and, he fears, imperfect 
translation ; but that the confined space 
which remains to him will be much bet- 
ter occupied in assuring his readers, 
that there are strong proofs of the 
authenticity of the above legend. Ire- 





* * “Piosos adywy, literally, savings of 
Scriptures.” 
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nus, who lived A. D. 178, (that is, 
within less than a century after the 
death of St. John), and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, aflirm that all the presbyters, 
who were in habits of intimacy with 
the apostle, professed to have received 
the tradition immediately from himself. 





Remarks on the Climate of Upper Ca- 
nada. Extracted from Strachan’s 
, Visit to that Province. 

Tue prevailing wind during the win- 
ter months is the north-west, which is 
dry, cold, and bracing; it rarely brings 
snow. ‘The deepest snow-storms are 
produced by a north-east wind, and are 
frequently long and violent. The 
change is commonly to the north-west, 
round by the south; and for some time 
the north-west blows vehemently, and 
makes a drift, or, as the Lower Cana- 
dians call it, a poudre. ‘This only in 
the open grounds. Ia the woods, the 
snow continues level seldom so much 
as two feet, in the western-parts of the 
province; but often four feet deep in 
the north and east. The frosts con- 
tinue at intervals, some years, even to 
the 6th of June, slight indeed, but suf- 
ficient to destroy fruit.. Light frosts 
sometimes commence again in Septem- 
ber; and in October they are frequent, 
aud become gradually more severe. 
In the end of this month, ice begins to 
form on the pools and small rivulets, 
and the trees and herbs droop, and 
change their freshness of colour. There 
are. frequent storms of wind in this 
month, attended wiih rain. 

November is commonly more plea- 
sant than October: the winds are seldom 
so violent; the weather more agreea- 
ble; and the Indian summer begins, or 
frosty mornings, with smoky sun-shine 
days. As the month draws to a close, 
the surface of the ground is frozen, and 
thawed during the day by the heat of 
the sun, which makes very bad roads, 
Similar weather continues during part 
of December; but, towards the 20th of 
this month, the snow 1iost generally 
falls to remain through the greater part 
of the province: the rivers and ground 
are completely frozen, and become well 
prepared toreceive and retain the snow, 
which now comes in great quantities. 


The winters, however, are irregular ; 
and, in the lower parts of Upper Cana- 
da, the snow that fell in November has 
remained till April, leaving good roads 
during all this time: but this is rather 
an extreme case, and never happens so 
high as Kingston. 

In January there is always a good 
deal of snow, though frequently cliecked 
by athaw. ‘Towards the end of Janu- 
ary, and the first half of February, we 
have, for the most part, the coldest 
weather, and the greatest falls of snow ; 
but the intense cold seldom continues 
more than three days at one time, 
without a change to soft weather. 

March is blustering, cold, and raw: 
snow-storms are frequent; but the sun 
has now a great influence. In April 
there are many good days, but little or 
no signs of vegetation. ‘The month of 
May*is rendered chilly and uncomfort- 
able by the prevalence of east winds, 
which continue to the middle of June, 
when the warm weather commences. 
July and August are both very warm, 
and likewise the greater part of Septem- 
ber; calms prevail, and the nights are 
close and sultry. 

.. The winters of Canada have long 

been an object of terror to Englishmen; 
and yet a Quebec winter, cold as it is, 
will be found much more agreeable 
than an English one; and fewer, in 
proportion, suffer from its severity. 
The people of Canada are more careful 
to protect themselves from cold : they 
do not expose themselves to the exter- 
nal air, without being warmly clothed; 
and they are particularly attentive to 
the keeping of the head, hands, and 
feet, warm. These precautions the 
Indians likewise take, and never seem 
to be affected by the coldest winter. 

In winter the air is very dry, and 
entirely deprived of its moisture by 
congelation ; and, from this dryness, it 
has less effect on the human body than 
moist air, many degrees warmer. 

The climate of Upper is milder than 
that of Lower Canada, the change 
being very perceptible as you proceed 
up the river St. Lawrence. At Kings- 
ton, the season is ten or twelve days 
earlier than at Montreal; and at Ni- 
agara they are as much earlier than at 
Kingston. Indeed, the difference of the 
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seasons at Niagara and York, though 
distant only thirty miles, is very con- 
siderable. It is evident through all this 
country, that the climate is not more 
essentially determined by the latitude 
than by the longitude. Here much of 
the surface is yet covered with water, 
and the remainder with thick weeds, 
so that the rays of the sun have very 
little power. Human industry appears, 
from experience, to diminish the in- 
equality of the seasons, but has little or 
no effect in altering the average tempe- 
rature. In the open country the snow 
disappears muck sooner than in the 
woods: but the grain sown is thus ex- 
posed to:late frosts in the autumn, and 
early frosts in the spring, without pro- 
tection; and the ground, puffed up and 
loosened with frequent freezing and 
thawing, throws the roots of the wheat 
out, and it immediately perishes. 

As the country gets cleared, the wea- 
ther becomes more changeable, and 
perhaps less healthy: the ground is 
covered with water instead of snow; 
and sloppy roads are more inimical to 
the constitution, than extreme cold. It 
is remarked, in Canada, that the mild 
open winters are the most unhealthy ; 
and for this, no other reason can be as- 
signed, than that the greater degree of 
moisture engenders pleurisy. 


Halifax Poor Man’s Friend Society. 


A BENEVOLEN? institution, under this 
title, was last year founded in the town 
of Halifax, Nova-Scotia, which em- 
braces inits articles of association every 
class of the community, and is patron- 
nized by the governor of the province, 
and all the principal inhabitants ef the 
place; and which, we are assured, has 
already been the means of preventing 
much distress and suffering among the 
indigent and unemployed part of the 
community, particularly during the ri- 
gours of winter. A general meeting 
of the Society was held on the 20th of 
December last, when the first annual 
report was presented, from which we 
make the following extracts :— 

“ This important Charity was found- 
ed in the month of February of the 
present year, a season, of all others, the 
most severe and distressing to the poor : 
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but whilst the committee, in referring to 
that season, are reminded of the numer- 
ous and distressing scenes ef wretched- 
ness that were then exhibited, they can- 
not deny themselves the pleasure of ac- 
knowledging, with gratitude to God, the 
liberality of the public, by means of 
which many deserving families and in- 
dividuals were rescued from the extreme 
of misery. : 

* Some idea may be formed of the 
importance and extensive usefulness of 
the Halifax Poor Man’s Friend Society, 
when it is stated, that in little mare 
than nine months, net less than eleven 
hundred and eighty-three cases, con- 
sisting of four thousand two hundred 
and thirteen individuals, have been re- 
lieved by it. 

“ Your committee nominated several 
of their members a committee to wait 
upon his excellency the earl of Dal- 
housie, to present him with a copy of 
the rules, which was condescendingly 
accepted, and the object of the Society 
approved of by his excellency, who di- 
rected the committee to be furnished 
witk oxe hundred great coats, one hun- 
dred pairsof stockings, forty blankets, 
JSifty bill hooks, and twelve cot bed- 
steads, at a time when many individuals 
were suffering from want of these ar- 
ticles. 

“ On the arrival of our present wor- 
thy governor Sir James Kempt, a com- 
mittee was also appointed to wait upon 
his excellency with a copy of the rules 
and regulations of the Society, and to 
solicit his excellency’s favourable con- 
sideration; to which he was pleased to 
reply, ‘ That he would be most happy 
to contribute to the funds-of the Socie- 
ty, and to give to the committee, for the 
use of the poor, any articles of clothing 
and bedding of which he might have 
the disposal.’ % 

“ It is the peculiar character of this 
Society, that it attends to the wants of. 
the sufferiag poor at a time, and in a 
manner, best calculated to afford efiec- 
tual aid; but in order that the designs 
of the institution be fully carried into 
effect, a sufficient number of active vi- 
sitors to supply all the wards of the 
town, are at all times necessary, in or- 
der that no interruption may take place 
in affording necessary relief to the poor. 
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in any of the districts into which the 
town has been divided by your com- 
mittee. In fact, the very existence of 
the Charity is dependant upon the re- 
gular and conscientious discharge of the 
duties of the visitors. 

“ Amongstthe cases already relieved 
have been almost every possible grade 
of distress and misery ; and your com- 
mittee trust that the manner in which 
relief has been afforded, will give gene- 
ral satisfaction; and although it would 
have afforded them more pleasure to 
have given relief to a greater extent in 
many particular cases than they have 
done, yet a desire to make the funds 
hold out until this general meeting, in- 
duced them to be as economical as pos- 
sible. 

“ The government of this Society is 
in a committee of twenty gentlemen 
annually chosen by and from among the 
subscribers, who also elect a treasurer 
and secretary. The committee have 
divided Halifax into seventeen wards, 
and from time to time, appoint two 
gentlemen as visitors to each, whose 
duty it is to become acquainted with 
every case of distress therein, by visit- 
ing through it occasionally during the 
month they are in office, bestowing 
such relief as the nature of the case re- 
quires; to meet the sub-committee 
(which consists of four members of the 
committee, the treasurer, and secre- 
tary) on the evening previous to the 
monthly meeting of the committee; to 
pay in the amount of collections made 
by them during the month; to render 
an account of the cases relieved by 
them, together with the nature and ex- 
tent of relief given ; and to receive the 
amount of the same from the treasurer, 
who is directed by the sub-committee 
to pay it. The committee meet on the 
evening of the first Thursday in every 
month, to receive from the sub-com- 
mittee a reportof what has been trans- 
acted by the yisitors during the pre- 
ceding month, and to reappoint the 
sub-committee and visitors, or to name 
other persons to these ofhces,” 

From a schedule attached to the re- 
port, it appears the Society aid the ne- 
cessitous with money, fuel, clothing, 
victuals, and other necessary articles of 
jife. 


Professor Turner’s Report. 


To the Trustees of the Theological 


Seminary of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. 


Gentlemen, 

Tue first term of study in the Theo- 
logical Seminary having come to aclose, 
the Professor begs leave respectfully to 
report,——That he entered on the duties 
of his office on the 7th day of Sept. last, 
and since that time has pursued with 
the pupils of the institution the follow- 
ing course of studies :—The Criticism 
of the Greek and Hebrew Texts, com- 
prehending accounts of the most im- 
portant versions and editions of the 
Bible, together with discussions on the 
Vowel Points, Targums, Talmuds, &c. 
—All those parts of Jewish Antiquities 
which tend to illustrate the Pentateuch 
— The Pentateuch itself,which has been 
carefully read in the Septuagint version, 
and compared with the Hebrew text ; 
the variations having been in general 
pointed out, and where it was found 
practicable, accounted for. Besides va- 
rious commentators and critics, the 
works of Marsh, Prideaux, Gray, and 
Jennings, have been used as text books. 

The constant occupation of his time 
has prevented the Professor from being 
able to prepare many written lectures. 
It has been his care, however, always 
to accompany the recitations with re- 
marks designed to illustrate the subject ; 
and he has read to the students several 
discussions, curious as well as useful, 
translated from the Latin of Bochart. 
In consequence of the impossibility of 
obtaining suitable Hebrew Grammars, 
the students have made but little pro- 
gress in that language. ‘I'wo of them, 
Messrs. Schroeder and W. L. Johnson, 
had prosecuted it to a considerable ex- 
tent before they entered the Seminary. 

In addition to those studies, some of 
the pupils have read Pearson on the 
Creed. Their wish to pursue Syste- 
matic Theology at this time, was ac- 
ceded to, from the consideration that 
they had been pursuing studies in divi- 
nity between one and two years before 
they entered the Seminary, and were 
apprehensive lest they should not be 
able to continue in it long enough to 
complete its regular course. 
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The students have also attended the 
instruction of the Right Rev. Bishop 
Brownell, since his residence in New- 
Haven, in the department of Composi- 
tion and Pulpit Eloquence. 

At the opening of the institution nine 
students attached themselves to it, viz. 
David Botsford, A. B. of the diocess of 
Connecticut; Augustus L. Converse, 
A. M. New-York; John M. Garfield, 
A.B. Connecticut; Richard Haughton, 
A. B. Connecticut; Bennet L. Glover, 
A.B. Connecticut; William L.Johnson, 
A. B. and Samuel R. Johnson, A. B. 
New-York; Seth B. Paddock, A. B. 
Connecticut ; and Frederick Schroeder, 
A.B. Maryland. Since that time there 
have been added, Robert Croes, A. B. 
of New-Jersey, on the 18th of Septem- 
ber; Francis Rutledge, A. B. of South- 
Carolina, on the 19th; Mr. Lemuel 
Hull, of Connecticut, on the 22d; Pe- 
ter Van Pelt, A. B. of Pennsylvania, 
on the 26th; and Franceway R. Cossit, 
of New-Hampshire, on the Ist of No- 
vember. I regret to be obliged to add, 
that Mr. Van Pelt, whose general state 
of health is very delicate, became too 
unwell to pursue his studies, and left 
New-Haven for his residence in Phila- 
delphia, about three weeks ago. Mr. 
Cossit also was obliged to set out on a 
journey to North-Carolina before the 
end of the term, and obtained leave of 
absence, 

fam, Gentlemen, 
With great respect, . 
Your obedient servant, 
SAML. H. TURNER. 
New-Haven, Dec. 14, 1820. 





Annual Medical Commencement in the 
University of the State of New-York. 

AGREE ABLY to a resolution of the ho- 
nourable the Regents of the University 
of the State of New-York, the annual 
commencement, for the purpose of con- 
ferring the degree of Doctor in Medicine 
in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in this city, was held on the 3d 
of April, 1821. The following exer- 
cises took place in the hall of the Uni- 
versity, in Barclay-street, and a numer- 
ous and respectable audience honoured 
the occasion with their presence. Con- 
formably to the decision of the Regents 
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of the University, the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine was conferred on the follow- 
ing gentlemen, who had been students 
of the college, and had complied with 
the requisitions of the laws of the state 
and of the University, regulating the 
practice of Physic and Surgery, and 
publicly defended their respective in- 
augural dissertations.—Prayers were 
offered up by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Horart; the other exercises were per- 
formed by the senior Professor of the 
College, Dr. Hosack. 

Salmon A. Arnold, of Rhade-Island, 
on the Pestis Tropicus ; Gerard Banck- 
er, of New-York, on Diseases of the 
Liver; Hersey Baylies, of New-York, 
on Lithotomy; William A. L. Collins, 
of Georgia, on Aneurisms; James De- 
marest, of New-Jersey,on Hydrocepha- 
lus; Thomas I. Epps, of Virginia, on 
Anasarca; Ralph E. Elliot, A. B. of 
South-Carolina, on Cold Bathing; Ed- 
ward H. Fisher, of South-Carolina, on 
Dropsy ; Wilson Faulke, of Tennessee, 
on Diseases of the Liver; Robert L. 
Green, A. b. of South-Carolina, on 
Syphilis; Robert Greenhow, of Vir- 
ginia, on Galvanism; Lana I. Han- 
cock, of South-Carolina, on Influenza ; 
William Hume, of South-Carolina, on 
the Functions of the Lungs; William 
Ley, A. B. of South-Carolina, on Phthi- 
sis Pulmonalis; Thomas L. Lamar, of 
Georgia, onUterine Hamorrhage ; Lue- 
co Mitchell, of North-Carolina, on Dys- 
pepsia; Elijah Mead, of Massachusetts, 
on the Spirea Tomentosa ; Alexander 
M. Montgomery, of New-Jersey, on 
Seurvy; James M‘Farlane, of South- 
Carolina, on the fourth Stage of La- 
bour; John Neilson, jun. A.B. of New- 
York, on Mania; Richard Pennell, of 
New-York, on the Bilious Typhus 
which prevailed in Bancker-street, and 
its vicinity, in this city, in the summer 
and autumn of 1820; J. Smyth Rogers, 
A. B. of New-York, on Dyspepsia ; 
Jacob Schmidt, of South-Carolina, on 
Sulphur Sublimatum ; Jacob S. Swann, 
of Virginia, onthe Diseases of Females ; 
Samuel 8S. Treat, of New-York, on 
Cruritis; Henry A. Tatum, of Virginia, 
on Dysentery; John Allen Taylor, A. 
M. of New-Jersey, on Trachitis ; Abra- 
ham D. Wilson, A. B. of New-York, 
on Hydrocephalus; Robert C. Wood, 
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of Rhode-Island, on Hereditary Dis- 
eases; Reuben C, Worthington, A. B. 
of South-Carolina, on Cantharides. 
aE 
- Episcopal Acts. 
Geneva, Feb. 28. 
On Tuesday, the 20th inst. St. Luke’ s 
Church, in the town of Rochester, at 
the falls of the Genesee river, was con- 
secrated to the worship of Almighty 
God, by the Right Rev. Bishop Ho- 
bart; and the following day in the 
same Church, the Rev. Francis H. 
Cuming, Deacon, was admitted by the 
Bishop to the Holy Order of Priests. 


Niagara, Feb. 27. 

On Sunday, the 25th inst. the new 
Church, erected in this village, was 
consecrated to the worship of Almighty 
God, by the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, 
by the name of St. Paui’s Church. It 
is a neat and commodious edifice, with 
a tower and spire in the Gothic style. 
The erection of this building during the 
present period of pecuniary depression, 
reflects much credit on the enterprise 
and liberality of those concerned in it. 
And it must be a source of pleasure to 
every pious and benevolent mind, to 
see a Christian temple raising its spire 
on the banks of Lake Erie, where a 
little more than twenty years since, only 
the inhabitants of the wilderness roam- 
ed. In this pleasing prospect, our 
brethren on the sea-board may see the 
fruit, in some measure, of their pious 
and benevolent exertions in sending us 
missionaries; and we are satisfied that 
the continuance and extension of mis- 
sionary labours through the destitute 
settlements of our country, would be 
followed by results equally gratifying, 
in the establishment of Christian con- 
sregations, and in the erection of 
churches, from which would be dispens- 
ed the light and blessings of that holy 
religion, which is not more essential to 
the spiritual and eternal, than to the 
present happiness of man. 


The Right Rev. Bishop Hobart ar- 
rived in this city on Wednesday, the 
i4th March, from an official visit to 
Niagara, and preached in St. Peter’s 
church last evening. We are happy 
to learn, that active preparations are 


making fer the establishment of the 
literary and theological institution at 
Geneva, mentioned in a former num- 
ber of this paper.—Six thousand dol- 
lars have already been subscribed by 
the citizens, towards defraying the ex- 
pense of erecting a building, which will 
be commenced early in the ensuing 
season.— Albany Statesman. 

In St. Michael’s Church, in Bristol, 
Rhode-Island, on Sunday,4th of March, 
the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, of Boston, 
and the Rey. Silas Blaisdell, of New- 
Hampshire, were adniitted, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Grisweld, to the holy order 
of Deacons. Attending clergy, the Rev. 
Dr. Jarvis, of Boston; Rev. Mr. Searle, 
of New-Hampshire; and Rev. Professor 
Adams, of Providence. The sermon 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Jarvis. 

On the 24th ef August last, a new 
and commodious church at Ripton, 
Huntingdon, Connecticut, was conse- 
crated by the Right Rev. Bishop Brow- 
nell, by the name of St. John’s Church. 

The Bishop also consecrated St. 
John’s Church at Washington, on the 
14th ef October fast. 


On Tuesday, the 20th of March, the 
new Episcopal Church in Augusta, 
Georgia, was consecrated, by the name 
of St. Paul’s Church, to the worship of 
Almighty God, by the Right Rev. Na- 
thaniel Bowen, D.D. Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the dio- 
cess of South-Carolina; the Rev.Henry 
Anthon, minister of St. Bartholomew’s 
parish, South-Carolina, and the Rev. 
Hugh Smith, pastor of the new church, 
being present and assisting. 





Obituary Not:ces. 


Diep, suddenly, on Friday morning, 
the 28th of March, Jacos Suerae, 
Esq. aged 65 years. In the death of this 
worthy and most respectable citizen, 
society, in common with his family and 
friends, have to deplore a most afflictive 
loss. In all the relations of life, and in 
various public stations, the conduct of 
Mr. Sherred was highly useful and ex- 
emplary ; but it has been eminently 
characterized by acts of benevolence 
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and public spirit. The memory of a 
character so endeared to this community 
will long be cherished and respected. 


We insert the following from the 
Evening Post, with some corrections in 
the details, authorized by the writer. 


Bequest of Jacos Suerren, Esq. to the 
Protestant Episcopal Theological 
School in the State of New-York. 
In the obituary notice of the late Mr. 

SHERRED, it was stated, that his con- 
duct was marked by numerous acts of 
liberality and public spirit. It appears 
that he has closed a life of usefulness 
and benevolence in a manner worthy 
of the brightness of its course. During 
the late winter he subscribed and paid 
one thousand dollars to the Protestant 
Episcopal Theological Schoo! in this 
state. And by his will, he vests this 
institution with a large proportion of his 
fortune. After several private legacies, 
to the amount of about fifty thousand 
dollars, and five thousand to the Orphan 
Asylum, and two thousand five hundred 
to St. Philip’s (the African) Church, he 
bequeaths the residue of his property, 
which is conjectured to amount, in all, 
to about one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars, to the Protestant Epis- 
copal Theological School in the Siate 
of New-York, The bequest is made in 
such a way, that no difficulty can pos- 
sibly arise in the amount being speedily 
realized; and the institution will re- 
ceive, according to the above conjectu- 
ral estimate, about seventy thousand 
dollars, and an additional legacy of ten 
thousand dollars if not claimed within 
six years by some collateral relations. 


Thus it appears that this excellent” 


individual, who seemed to delight in the 
secrecy with which he did his good 
deeds, considered himself as the stew- 
ard of that Almighty Being who had 
largely blessed his industrious exer- 
tions; and that he regarded with no 
narrow or hesitating views the plans 
which are forming in this diocess for 
promoting the important objects of the- 
ological education. He magnanimously 
relinquished the plaudits which, durin 

his life, would have followed this ele- 
vated act of munificence. But long 
will his memory be cherished by the 
friends of religion and learning, to 
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which he has proved himself a liberal 
patron; and never shall it cease to be 
consecrated by the devout affection and 
gratitude of the Church to which he is 
a most munificent benefactor. 

He has set to Episcopalians a ne- 
ble example. If they imitate it with 
proportionable zeal, an institution, with 
which are connected the best hopes of 
the Church, will be reared, which, nur- 
turing a learned and pious ministry, 
will produce inealeulable good to the 
latest generations. 

Episcopalians should consider that 
the judicious plan of the Convention 
embraces the establishment in the inte- 
rior (at Geneva) of a branch of the 
State Theological School in this city. 
And to place these seminaries on a foot- 
ing with those in prosperous operation 
among other religious denominations, 


-large funds. will be necessary for the 


support of professors in the various de- 
partments of theological learning, for 
the aid of pious and indigent students, 
for the purchase of extensive libraries, 
and for the erection of the necessary 
buildings. The legacy of Mr. Surrrep 
puts beyond all hazard the success of 
these establishments. And if Episco- 
palians in.this city and state, generally, 
will manifest the same liberal spirit, 
which has already distinguished the 
contributions of several individuals in 
this city and at Geneva, these Theolo- 
gical schools will be established on a 
scale that will raise their church to the 
high station which she merits in the 
Christian world. And thus also will 
be advanced those great interestg of re- 
ligion which, essential to our well-being 
here and hereafter, should occupy the 
first place in our affections, and receive 
a large portion of that wealth with 
which Providence may have blessed us, 
and for the employment of which we 
must render an account to him, 
An Episcopauian. 
Diep, on Tuesday morning, the 27th 
of February, in the 48th year of her age, 
Susan B. Low, consort of John Low, 
Esq. Cashier of the Union Bank, in the 
city of New-York. 
The death of a Christian, even when 
accompanied with no extraordinary 
circumstances, is an impressive and 
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edifying spectacle. But if at that time 
the graces of the Spirit shine forth in all 
their lustre ; if faith is strong, and hope 
steadfast, and patience unwearied, and 
submission full and absolute; if the 
dying person, amidst the agitation and 
distress of friends, is the only one who 
has power over the feelings of nature, 
and enters firmly and calmly into the 
valley of the shadow of death; then 
the scene is as sublime as it is affecting. 
Every believer rejoices in this triumph 
of ‘faith, the bereaved themselves sor- 
row not as others who have no hope, 
and all, in wishing that their last end 
may be like this, are excited to follow 
the living example of the righteous. It 
was the preparation of health which 
made the protracted and wearisome 
sickness of this Christian woman a con- 
tinued exercise of those graces and vir- 
tues, which are proper to a state of suf- 
fering and trial. In the tedious wast- 
ing of a consumption, in the faintness, 
oppression, and debility of that disease, 
where nature longs for death, but it 
cometh not, in the alternations of hope 
and discouragement, there was no mur- 
muring nor impatience, no elation and 
no despondency, but a steady resigna- 
tion to the will of God. She was so 
meek, and gentle, and placid, so correct 
in her views of the Gospel, so com- 
posed, yet fervent in her devotions, so 
sensible to the consolations of her pas- 
tors, that those who went to minister 
to her came away not only delighted, 
but feeling their own minds tranquil- 
lized and their own hopes exalted. And 
her piety was the more engaging as it 
was sober and rational, and owed none 
of its fervour and elevation to the heat- 
ed fancies and confident assurances of 
enthusiasm. She trusted, for the mer- 
cy of God, not in her own righteous- 
ness, but only in the merits of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and looked for strength 
to support her in her weakness and dis- 
tress only in the grace of the Holy Sp+ 
rit. And this grace was abundantly 
manifested in the time of her greatest 
need. When the last. struggle ap- 
proached, and death was seen in her 
countenance, the habitual impression of 
serenity and hope did not leave #. O 
death (it was said to her) where is thy 
sting? O grave where is thy victory? 


Thanks be to God who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
She replied, “ I could not have conceiv- 
edthat there would be so little painand 
terror in this hour.” And thus sweetly 
and peacefully did she sink away, till 
she slept in the Lord. 








—_——_—— 


Good Morn. 
(By one of a Family Cirele.) 
Good morn, good morn—sce the sweet light 
breaking 
O’er hill and dale to greet thy waking !— 
The dark grey clouds are flitting away, 
And the young sun sheds forth a twilight ray ; 
And a halo of bloom is in the skies, 
Yet the night of slumber is on thine eyes. 
The opening dew lies fresh on the flower, 
And sweetly cool is the youthful hour ; 
And the birds are twittering their tender song, 
The brightand weeping boughs among; 
And all seems fresh, and with raptuve rife, 
While wukening into conscious life. 
O rouse thee! —rouse thee ;—the precious time 
Is fleeting fast; and merrily chime 
The morning bells: and the beautiful view 
Thy touch should arrest, is fading too: — 
The glow of the cloud is darkening fast, 
And the sunny mist is almost past; 
And thy lyre is lying all unstrung, 
And thy matin hymn is still unsung ; 
And thy lip is mute, and thy knee unbending, 
Nor is yet the sweet prayer to heaven aseend- 
ing. 


+ 


Good Night. 
(By the same.) 

Good night, good night; for the dews are sleep- 

ing, 
And the moon in the pale blue skies is steeping 
Her radiant locks; and the birds are at rest, 
And the eushat sits brooding on her nest: 
And the shade on the woods is a deeper green; 
And the dark grey hills are more faintly seen ; 
And the flowers their belis of beauty close, 
And wearied nature seeks repose. 
—There is rest for all, but none for thee, 
For thy heart is spell bound, and thou must fiee 
From the influence of this twilight hour, 
For it hath a strange bewitching power. 
*T will breathe of hopes which will never be 

true ; 
°T will bring thine infancy fresh to thy view ; 
And with its sweet and shadowy light, 
Retouch each vision to thy sight. 











